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BERLIN, May 29 


HAT happened here on Whit- 
oe. rather, what 
could have happened but was headed 
off—must be chalked up as a Western 
victory in the cold war. For here in 
Berlin on this Whitsunday night, 
after three exciting days during 
which Moscow’s East German pup- 
pets nearly precipitated violence, the 
West proved that it can defend itself 
against Soviet threats and bluster. 

“Since the Amis [Americans] said 
they would shoot anyone who invad- 
ed West Berlin, we ceased to fear 
Communist invasion,” the taxi driver 
who drove me from the airport said. 
I was to hear this remark from West 
Berliners over and over again. 

The Soviet plan to overwhelm free 
Berlin by force did not come off 
thanks to American will to resist, 
strongly reinforced by the decision 
of West Berliners to defend them- 
selves—that is the great lesson of the 
abortive Whitsuntide demonstration 
of the Communists. The Russians had, 
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made elaborate preparations to in- 
vade Berlin, take over installations 
under Western control, arrest leading 
personalities, and actually conquer 
the free portions of the city. But 
“Plan B” had to be changed after the 
U. S. announced that force would be 
met by force. 

The German Communist high com- 
mand was divided on the question of 
whether or not to cancel all or only 
some of the riot plans, with Presi- 
dent Wilhelm Pieck and Prime Min- 
ister Otto Grotewohl, of the East 
German Communist state, advocating 
complete retreat, while party leader 


Walter Ulbricht 


action. 


violent 
supported Pieck- 
Grotewohl and the slogan, “We shall 
take Berlin,” was changed to “We 


counselled 
Mosc« WwW 


shall defend, fight for and enforce 
peace’—a rather aggressive “peace” 
slogan, to say the least. Thus, instead 
of an organized spontaneous revolt, a 
much-heralded show of might was 
turned into a mixture of country fair 
(without 
Cola, it is true) and boy-scout jam- 
boree. 

The scheduled Communist putsch 
not only failed to come off, but be- 


marshmallows and Coca 
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Hitler may lie buried beneath 
these marching Communists—but 


his spirit marches with them. 


cause it failed it backfired against 
the Soviets. 

With no concrete objective to 
march and fight for, the 350,000 
youths who were imported to Berlin 
hardly knew how to spend their paid 
holiday in what was to them a 
strange city. Parading, singing, and 
listening to speeches—and there was 
plenty of all these—were scarcely 
sufficient to fill three long days. Con- 
sequently, on the first evening in 
Berlin many of them crossed over to 
the Western sector, where they were 
overcome by the shopwindows filled 
with enticing goods of all kinds. 

I talked with a number of these 
East German boys and learned that 
this was the first time they had ever 
seen the face of a world without 
hunger. And they in turn discovered 
that the butter and chocolate and 
pickles they gazed at were not re- 
served for the use of Wall Street im- 
perialists. As a matter of fact, they 
were able to gorge themselves to the 
point where they got bellyaches, for 
West Berliners saw to it that they 
were fed long and well. More than 
three dozen of these boys at once de- 
cided to stay in the West and become 
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political refugees. Later, they were 
followed by many others. 
The “People’s Police,” 
like SS troopers in their black uni- 
forms, red ties and high boots, had 
to use force to prevent larger num- 


bers of youthful East Germans from 


looking 


crossing into free Berlin. I saw one 
truck drive off into the Eastern sector 
with six boys aged 14 to 16, their 
hands bound behind their backs and 
guarded by the People’s Police, and 
large posters announcing: “We trait- 
ors wanted to go over to the fascist 
enemy.” At the S-Bahn stations which 
at the moment were the only link 
between East and West, the police 
pulled blue-shirted young men out of 
the trains as they arrived at the bor- 
der, while loudspeakers _ blared: 
“Democratic Berlin city limits!” A 
school teacher mumbled: “I wish | 
had a groschen for every boy who 
would like to buy a banana over there 
[in the West].” He was overheard 
and immediately beaten up, arrested 
and dragged off by the People’s 
Police. 

There was little fanaticism to be 
observed among the youth from East 
Germany, in contrast to the spirit 
usually prevalent at the old Hitler 
Jugend demonstrations—which the 
Whitsunday meeting resembled so 
closely in externals. When Melvin 
Lasky [Editor of Der Monat, U. S. 
German-language publication — Ed. ] 
and I drove through Unter den Lin- 
den—the once-pompous _ boulevard 
whose ruins now featured anti-Amer- 
ican, pro-Soviet slogans—we did not 
meet with open hostility from the 
large number of youngsters who 


stared at our shiny auto with its 
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"Plan B’ called for forcible conquest of Berlin, 
but it ran afoul of Western might and courage 


Berlin V 


American license plates. We heard 
someone remark, “Look, a new Czech 
car,” and a girl gave us the Bronx 
cheer. A Communist cop whom we 
asked directions from sent us on a 
route which would have landed us 


ictory 


ganda.” I counted three such arrests 
within two hours. But I also saw this: 
While a Soviet policeman pulled a 


paper out of a civilian’s pocket and 
kicked it onto the street with his 
heavy boot, another copy of the same 
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A LITERAL TRANSLATION WOULD BE ACCURATE 


straight in the river. But otherwise 
the first mass invasion of the Iron 
Curtain by THE New LEADER came 
off without mishap. 

I spent one entire afternoon watch- 
ing West Berliners distribute their 
free newspapers along the border sep- 
arating the two Berlins. Everyone 
took a newspaper and folded it care- 
fully in his pocket, out of view of 
the People’s Police, who arrested 
those found carrying “fascist propa- 


paper — the U.S.-sponsored Neue 
Zeitung—fell out of his own coat 
pocket! 

On the Western side of the border, 
Communist agitators posing as plain 
workers argued the Soviet case with- 
out eliciting much response. They 
talked mainly about prices and goods 
in the two zones, and they had to ad- 
mit that things “seemed” better in 
the West, but . . . “Over there we 


have true people’s freedom and de- 
CONTINUED ON NEKT PACE 
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mocracy,” one agitator declared, 
pointing to the Eastern sector. On- 
lookers gazed eastward and, at that 
very moment, unaware of what his 
comrade on the other side had been 
saying, a Communist policeman 
grabbed the shoulders of some East 
German citizen and with the help of 
other black-uniformed police carriéd 
him off. No democratic utterance 
anywhere could have been more con- 
vincing than this street scene in one 
of Berlin’s poorest neighborhoods. 
Over in the Eastern sector flags 
decorated the empty ruins, but less 
than one out of twenty workers’ 
apartments was decked out for the 
Whitsuntide small 
saloon near the stadium where the 
great parades took place, and where | 
drank an extremely bad and ex- 
tremely expensive vodka (apparently, 
Soviet Kultur’s answer to Coca-Colon- 
ization), a blueshirt of about seven- 
teen, from a Saxonian machine fac- 
tory, said to me: “I don’t know 
what’s the matter with the Berliners 
—they seem to take us for rowdies 
or something.” But three students 
from Leipzig University who frankly 
admitted they had come to the meet- 
ing to qualify for scholastic credits, 
and whose blue shirts were covered 
with Communist merit badges, asked 
me: “Why don’t the Amis come and 
Don’t 
they see now that the Russians are 


occasion. In a 


liberate us a second time? 


afraid when Americans put away 
their saxophones for machine guns?” 
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GERMANY FOR THE GERMANS—OR THE SOVIETS? 


Among the very young East Ger- 
mans the fanfare and propaganda of 
communism have undoubtedly made 
a deep impression. The enthusiasm 


with which they boarded S-Bahn 


‘trains at the border to tear down 


Western stickers advocating freedom, 
and substituted for them stickers 
eulogizing “the beloved fuehrer and 
greatest friend of children in the 
world, Stalin,” was genuine. The dis- 
gust with which they regarded free 
Western youths on the other side of 
the street, who were not uniformed, 
of course, was genuine. So was the 





Nothing New Under the Sun 


Scientist Says Heat from Sun May End Future Coal Crises. 


Newspaper headline. 


Already, without help of science, 


The sun assists the coalmen’s clients, 


For though the miners wreak their will 


When winter winds are sharp and chill, 


The sun makes strikes go on the hummer: 


Coal crises never come in summer. 


—Richard Armour 





deep hatred shown by most of the 
People’s Police. In general, however, 
the young blueshirts were apathetic 
and even (carefully) resentful about 
Moscow’s artificial show. 

Soviet leaders are well aware of 
the doubtful results of their attempt 
to conquer Berlin. Their original 
plan of conquest by force was 
stopped by massed Western strength, 
and the “peace” demonstration that 
occurred instead only pointed up 
their weakness. The people of West 
Berlin are now confident that an im- 
portant battle has been won—but 
they know that the cold war con- 
tinues and may grow in intensity. 
For Moscow, like all totalitarian re- 
gimes, dare not admit defeat and 
must try to compensate for it some- 
how, somewhere. As a Communist 
poster in East Berlin proclaimed: 
“Whatever happens, we shall win.” 
But the Second Battle of Berlin 
proved that when the West is far- 
sighted prepare for 
trouble, and acts decisively to fore- 
stall it, freedom can win. 


enough to 
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HEARD On the LEFT 





End of British Gas Controls 
Not End of Socialism 


_ of gasoline and steel 


controls is being touted as the 
end of British Socialism. Actually, 
removal of physical controls has been 
going on for some time—clothing, 
a year ago; point rationing on food, 
May 19—and ending them simply 
means that scarcities are over. Jack 
Jessup argued in Fortune some 
months ago that socialism had failed 
in Britain and that the country was 
going capitalist. What is actually the 
case is that the “big” controls are 
still in force—imports and balance 
of trade; capital investment, budget 
surplus and taxation policies, wage 
stabilization and cost of living sub- 
sidies. 
+ + + 
The Wall St. Journal in particular 
has had a confusing time of it. On 
the one hand, it argued some time 
ago that the Labor Government 
would never, never let Zo of controls 
because it just loved controls. Now 
its arguing that Britain’s socialist 
experiment is over because it has 
given up these physical controls. 
Wrong on both counts. Socialist Brit- 
ain is as far from a laissez faire 
economy as it ever has been since 
1945, 
+ + + 
The Workers Defense League says 
that the FBI is investigating Rowland 
Watts, WDL national secretary. Rea- 
son is allegation that Watts and other 
WDL personnel, investigating Florida 
peonage, had “impersonated govern- 
ment agents.” 
iB: ci ae 
The fight against totalitarianism 
has been injured by the U. S. 
Export-Import Bank $125,000,000 
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credit to Peron. It made our banks 
happy, chiefly National City of New 
York and First National of Boston, 
which is preparing to give Peron 
$75,000,000. The credit to Peron 
was, like it or not, an endorsement 
of a fascist dictator. Latin-American 
democrats, in Argentina and out, are 
depressed at this double-cross of de- 
mocracy. And the last person who 
should have praised Peron should 
have been Joseph Sprinzak, president 
of the Israeli Parliament, who had an 
audience with Peron May 30. 
+ + + 
The CIO has just chartered a new 
anti-CP union, the United Trollers 
of Alaska, to clean out the pro-Com- 
munist, Bridges-run Fishermen and 
Allied Workers. It will cover the 
Alaskan deep-sea fishermen. The 
party had a particular interest in 
working around Alaska, with Donald 
Henderson’s Agricultural & Cannery 
Workers assigned to organize the 
fish-canneries. A name to remember 
—Jeff Kibre, one of the original pro- 
CPers assigned to capture Holly- 
wood labor, led the Bridges union. 
oS 
Anti-CP public utility unions have 
scheduled an international conven- 
tion for mid-October in Blackpool, 
England, to organize against political 
strikes which CPers may try to call 
in democratic countries. 
+ + + 
Students of 
Koestler calls the special dialect of 
the Stalinists, will be happy to hear 
officially from a Soviet spokesman 
that Shostakovich won the Stalin 
Prize for his music because, in his 


Djugashvilese, as 


latest oratorio, he “shows that he has 


renounced the modernistic extremes 
of his former works and has turned 
to a melodious realistic style. Nor 
has this in any way submerged this 
gifted composer’s personality.” Un- 
mentioned in the article reprinted in 
the U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin 
published by the Soviet Embassy 
here are composers recently de- 
nounced for “formalistic leanings” — 
Prokofieff, Muradeli and Kabalevsky. 
They didn’t win any prizes but, as 
Master of Arts I. Nestiev, who signs 
the story, says, nobody got mad be- 
cause “the bestowal of high awards 
on the representatives of Soviet 
musical art was hailed with great sat- 
isfaction by the Soviet public at 
large. This paternal solicitude on the 
part of the Government evokes in 
Soviet musicians the ardent wish to 
produce more new works of art for 
the joy of their people.” 
+ + + 

Jack Barbash is now working as 
an economist for the Senate Sub- 
committee on Labor-Management Re- 


lations. 
a - 


A young lady fellow-traveler, close 
friend of the Howard Fasts, men- 
tioned at dinner with the Fasts one 
day that she had recently heard that 
in Russia a 12-year-old child may be 
executed for theft. Fast was out- 
raged; he shouted that if this could 
be proved he would give our young 
lady $5,000. His contention was that 
vou had to nail down such lies, be- 
cause if you didn’t they’d just keep 
spreading. 

A couple of days later, the girl 
went to the library and found the 
relevant sections of the Soviet Crim- 
inal Code. There are two laws—one 
provides the death penalty for theft 
of state property, the other makes 
persons 12 years or over liable. The 
girl went back to Howard Fast, 
showed him the quotes and asked for 
$5.000. Being a man of honor, Fast 
looked hard and long and then said: 

“Well, you said there was a law; 
now it seems there are two laws. You 
can’t expect me to pay under the cir- 
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cumstances.” 





“PM will replace AM in the near future.” For almost 
a decade now the presidents of broadcasting com- 
panies and the chairmen of the Federal Communications 
Commission have been making that claim. 

As recently as 1947, Frank Stanton, president of CBS, 
saw FM supplanting AM “in three years.” A year later, 
the head of a well-known advertising agency predicted 
that 1949 would be the “year of opportunity for FM.” 

Yet, since June 1948, more than three times as many 
radio stations (mostly FM) have left the air or surrend- 
ered their construction permits, as during the whole pre- 
ceding twelve-year period. In 1949 alone, the FCC re- 
ported that 217 FM stations had given up. 

And if these figures aren’t shocking, just remember 
that only 79 AM stations left the air or surrendered their 
permits in the entire period 1935-1946. 

The fate of FM is especially disturbing when one re- 
calls the hopes that educators, government and industry 
personnel alike have expressed for the new static-free 


medium. 
CONFLICTS WITH AM INTERESTS 


To see what has happened, we must go back to 1941. 
At that time, there was considerable speculation over 
postwar FM possibilities. An industry economist ob- 
served wistfully that FM would make frequencies “almost 
as free an economic good as the air we breathe” and so 
reduce FCC’s role to “acting as traffic manager. . .” Six 
years later, Niles Trammell, president of NBC, told a 
Senate Committee: 

“Today, there are more radio stations in cities than 
there are daily newspapers—in many places twice as 
many. ... [Moreover], FM ... has been allocated space 
in the spectrum for [another] 3,000 or more stations. . . 
How can it any longer be said that scarcity of wave- 
lengths is an excuse for government control of what may 
go on the air?” 

In a way, it is surprising that not more of the industry 
took this line and supported FM as a means of escaping 
the rigorous screening that goes on at competitive hear- 
ings. Such hearings are held when demand for given 
frequencies exceeds the supply, and, in the “roomier” FM 
band, there was good reason to believe these instances 
would be fewer. 

Now an applicant’s technical, legal and financial quali- 
fications may entitle him to a license when he is the 
only one seeking a certain frequency and can show that 
the community needs his service. But throw him into a 
competitive hearing, where program plans and owner- 
ship characteristics must be compared with those of other 
applicants (of equal general qualifications), and the ver- 
dict may be quite different. The Commission often pre- 
fers one candidate over others with satisfactory minimum 
qualifications, because his program plans are “superior” ; 


Harvey Levin, a frequent New LEADER contributor, 
teaches comparative economic systems at Bard College. 
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or because he is a local resident more conversant with 
the community’s needs than otherwise well-qualified out- 
siders; or in some other way appears more likely to 
serve the “public interest.” 

The 90 channels allocated to FM in 1945 could poten- 
tially support up to 5,000 new outlets, so it was not un- 
reasonable to believe that the supply of frequencies in 
most areas would exceed the demand thereof. Or that 
with virtually no more technical limitations to entry, 
financial status would become the key factor determining 
who gets the licenses. As I say, it’s surprising more 
broadcasters did not take this line. 

The Commissioners stood behind FM for other reasons. 
First, it was static-free and had superior fidelity. But, 
more important, it was hoped FM would provide space 
in the spectrum for newcomers to radio. Labor unions, 
co-ops, farm groups and universities, unable to buy their 
way into the crowded AM band where sales prices were 
far above value of physical assets, could now afford to 
build new stations. FM seemed like an effective means 
to protect the public’s right to hear all views by diver- 
sifying ownership of broadcast facilities. 

Skeptics may wonder: why all this concern about 
diversification with over 900 AM stations operating in 
1944, no more than a handful owned by any single 
licensee? Certainly, this would provide ample competition 
in ideas. Perhaps, but Commissioner Clifford J. Durr 
wrote in Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall, 1944: 

“These 900 stations are| business organizations oper- 
ating under the same general business principles and 
consequently can be expected to have some common 
hostility to economic or political theories inconsistent 
with their way of doing business. . . . Moreover, about 
600 [of them] .. . using 95% of the nighttime broad- 
casting power of the . . . country [are affiliated with] 4 
national networks [which] receive over 74% of their 
revenue from four national industries.” 

Again the skeptic queries: what of it? What have net- 
work affiliation and the concentrated sources of ad reve- 
nue to do with lively discussion of current problems on 
the air? Actually, in the early 1940's it was not the toes 
radio trod on deliberately that were at issue, but rather 
the manner in which it avoided controversy. 

Ordinarily, time was not sold for discussion of con- 
troversial public issues, which were relegated to sustain- 
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Hailed as ''Radio's second chance" before the war, 


frequency modulation is a first-class flop 


FATE OF FM RADIO 


ing programs. This sounds fair enough, except that 
unions and co-ops were generally considered “controver- 
sial” per se and so not allowed to buy time. And with 
commercial programs pushing sustaining shows into less 
desirable hours, no wonder FCC found treatment of con- 
troversy lopsided and inadequate. Moreover, network 
affiliation appeared to limit discussion of local problems. 

You see, most local stations could not afford to oper- 
ate without the many hours of network programs that 
helped fill out the unsold portion of their broadcast day 
gratis. And, with first option of the affiliate’s time, net- 
works usually selected the choicest evening spots to carry 
their programs nationwide—the very hours which local 
stations might otherwise manage to sell to local groups 
for programs of local interest. Despite FCC’s network 
rules in 1941, the situation did not improve very much. 

Niles Trammell unintentionally pounded home the 
dangers of advertiser concentration and network affilia- 


tion, when, in quite another context, he said: 


“The argument is now advanced that business control 
of broadcasting operations has nothing to do with pro- 
gram control. This is to forget that ‘He who controls 
the pocketbook controls the man’. Business control means 
complete control.” 


From the maze of these and similar findings was born 
the FCC “bluebook.” To counteract certain undesirable 
effects of network affiliation and “commercialization” in 
general, FCC affirmed its right to consider at renewals 
the proportion of the licensee’s local live programs as 
opposed to his network or recorded shows, the amount 
of time devoted to advertising, and the adequacy of treat- 
ment of controversial questions. Moreover, the Commis- 
sion reasoned that the public might grow to like new pro- 
gram content if exposed to it, and favored a substantial 
proportion of sustaining shows as a means of inducing 
experimentation. 

In a way, the “bluebook’s” objective was to widen the 
range and raise the quality of alternatives from which 
listeners might choose. No wonder the men who fought 
for it also came out strongly for FM. Here was a chance 
to hit the problem of diversity at its core—through the 
institutional character of licensees. 

Thus, strange as it may seem, men on both sides—in- 
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dustry and government—wanted the new child to grow, 
though for widely different reasons. There is no clear- 
cut answer to why FM did not grow more successfully, 
but economic theory can throw some light. Two factors 
at issue are AM-newspaper affiliation and set produc- 
tion. Of 665 FM applications pending Oct. 8, 1945, 68% 
were from AM broadcasters, and about 39% from news- 
papers, three quarters of which owned AM stations. This 
situation persisted, and by Jan. 1, 1948, 78% of FM 
stations authorized were AM affiliates, and 33°% news- 
paper-owned. 

Most Commissioners have approved newspaper appli- 
cations (since 1944) and encouraged AM broadcasters 
to build stations as the best way of assuring rapid de- 
velopment of FM. It was hoped they would finance the 
child until it was able to stand on its own feet; for AM 
licensees could duplicate existing network programs at 
no extra cost, and newspapers had an outside source of 


income. 


NEW FREEDOM PREDICTED 

On the other hand, there has been opposition. Ob- 
viously a high ratio of newspaper licensees was per se 
a direct blow against new diversification. Newcomers to 
radio, moreover, would be at a competitive disadvantage, 
with no talent or network programs at their disposal and 
with no outside source of income. And many independ 
ent kMers feared that AM licensees would try to slow 
down development of FM in order to protect their old 
capital investments. Certainly, the fact that many AM 
interests had bought AM stations at excessive sales prices 
did not help matters. You might wonder if ABC would 
push FM after buying WXYZ (AM) for $2,800,000 in 
1946. And who could blame RCA if perchance it tried to 
avoid a run for FM receivers that would leave it holding 
warehouses of useless AM models, and indirectly reduce 
the revenues and capital value of its subsidiary, the NBC, 
which owned 6 AM stations and served 163 AM afiili- 
ates? 

That such fears were not completely unfounded is 
suggested by a glance at FM production statistics since 
1945. Of total radio set production in 1946, 1% (160,- 
000 sets) was FM, although 9% was “promised” accord- 
ing to an FCC survey. During the first three months of 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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1947, only 172,276 of 4,302,536 radio-television sets pro- 
duced were FM. Despite the rise in production there- 
after, even as late as July 1, 1948, only two million FM 
sets were in use to support 1,020 stations authorized, 
whereas almost 75 million sets could potentially hear 
2.054 AM stations. Now radio stations support themselves 
primarily by selling time to advertisers. And advertising 
agencies are concerned with the number of people who 
will hear programs, and hence with the number of radio 
sets in homes. Small wonder that FM has operated in the 


red! 


UAW CHARGED 'CONSPIRACY' 

Impatient with such developments, would-be new- 
comers took matters into their own hands. In 1946, the 
U.A.W. charged that FM set production was being held 
up by “conspiracy” and at one point threatened to sub- 
poena David Sarnoff of RCA to explain matters at an 
FCC hearing in Chicago. The ILGWU arranged to buy 
20.000 FM sets from private manufacturers on special 
order to break the bottleneck and clinch its bid for a 
frequency in New York City. The Ohio Council of Farm 
Co-ops instituted an AM boycott amongst its members. 
and Senator Glen Taylor of Idaho asked the Justice De- 
partment to investigate the whole matter. The record also 
shows that in 1946, FCC frequently issued “hurry up” 
notes to licensees suspiciously lax in starting construe- 
tion, and that in several cases AM permittees of FM out- 
lets placed orders for FM equipment on the condition 
it would not be made or delivered “before 6 months or 


a vear. 


STATIONS VS. SETS 

Of course, these facts on FM ownership and set pro- 
duction provide no conclusive explanation of the FM 
deletions. For, one must still ask: what should come first. 
the stations or the sets? Set manufacturers insisted they 
couldn't produce sets profitably until there were sufficient 
stations and new programs on the air to induce people to 
buy them. FMers. on the other hand, rightly answered 
that they could hardly sell time to finance their own 
programming before people had sets. More recently. tele- 
vision further complicated the picture. and some authori- 
ties attribute FM’s difficulties to the heavy investment 
by broadcasters and listeners in that new medium. At any 
rate, partly in the hope that set production would grow 
and market outlook improve, and partly so that co-ops. 
unions and latecomer veterans might have more time to 
prepare applications for frequencies in areas where de- 
mand exceeded supply. in July 1946 FCC froze for 1] 
year 92 channels in cities with 5 or more outlets. But 
another ruling, which would have helped—one requir- 
ing AM affiliated FM stations to broadcast definite pe- 
riods of original programming—was dropped a_ year 
earlier before a barrage of indignant protests of unwilling 
\Mers. Notwithstanding FCC's good-will, it appears that 
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radio’s “second chance” has yet to materialize. To be 
sure, amongst licensees we find a few unions, co-ops, re- 
ligious institutions and some 60 odd non-commercial 
educational stations. But 38% of FM stations operating 
January 1950 were newspaper-owned—a higher propor- 
tion than in AM. And though some FMers, like WABF, 
produced a quality of entertainment and educational pro- 
grams rivalling BBC’s “Third Program”’—85% were 
AM affiliates most of whom duplicate AM service. 
One of the few bright spots in the picture is the recent 
upturn in FM set production, and the fact that many 
television models carry FM receivers. It’s hard to believe 
television will eliminate all aural broadcasting, and the 
question still remains whether radio listeners will secure 
the new, high fidelity program service FM can provide. 
Certainly, the need for diversified FM service is all the 
more urgent now that newspapers, AM broadcasters and 
motion pictures focus their attention on television, bring- 





Network programs on AM and FM, like Jinx Falkenburg 
(above) and Tex McCrary, cut down FM’s value as an independ- 
ent local medium because they so frequently occupy the best 


listening hours of the morning and night. 


ing the possibility of greater concentration there than 
ever existed in aural radio. But if FM is to be solvent, 
besides increased set production, more varied program- 
ming is needed to increase listenership. For all reports 
indicate that people will not buy FM sets at $40 or $50 
to hear the same AM shows reproduced with higher 
fidelity. 

FCC can help by pressing once again for substantial 
periods of original programming among AM_ affiliated 
FMers. This would not eliminate an important source of 
FM income during the difficult transition period ahead, 
as would a ruling that AM and FM programs must be 
entirely different. But it might help equalize the com- 
petitive situation of newcomers and act further to stimu- 


late set sales. 
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BOHN 


INCE Will Rogers died, there has been no American 

funny man who achieved enough pre-eminence to do 
what needs to be done for our public life. The famous 
cowboy humorist wasn’t quite big enough to do what 
Oliver Wendell Holmes did for the generation before the 
Civil War, or Mark Twain for the generation following. 
But more than anyone else in our time he filled the bill. 
He had faith in life. He was level-headed. Stupid and pre- 
tentious and stuffed-shirted people looked funny to him. 
He would write one of his little talks about them, and 
first thing you knew they would seem so small you 
couldn’t even get mad at them. 

Never has a generation tried so hard to be funny as 
this one and failed so sadly. Millions of dollars are spent 
for wisecracks. We have a large company of radio 
comics who are expert at putting over a joke. To supply 
them with scripts, there are countless clever fellows who 
pull down enormous salaries. And I must confess that 
they do a good job. They have obviously conned all the 
humor of the ages. I laugh at their cracks and have a cer- 
tain respect for them because they know their business. 

But there is no consistency behind their performance. 
Mark Twain or Will Rogers or any of the other humorists 
who helped laugh mankind into a better state of being 
had a point of view, an aim, a set of personal predilec- 
tions. But the wisecracks we hear in rapid succession over 
the radio are nothing but a series of releases. Each little 
explosion is a separate thing. They don’t add up to a 
picture. They can’t produce an artistic effort because 
they are not the work of a man. They are a composite, 
the end product of an assembly line. 

These things have been running through my mind of 
late because of the growing attention attracted by Rich- 
ard Armour. More and more, I have been noticing his 
rhymes in the Saturday Evening Post and the New York- 
er. NEw LEADER readers write in increasing numbers to 
express their appreciation of his quips. Then came his 
latest book, For Partly Proud Parents. 1 have known 
Dick Armour for a long time. Now I felt as if a son or 
brother or other near relaitve were suddenly blooming 
out as a celebrity. The more you read of this man’s stuff, 
the more you see that he has a point of view, a sane 
and decent way of looking at things. These snappy 
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By William EF. Bohn 


Funny Man With a Point of View 
vs. the Wisecrack Artists 


poems are not just flashes, cracks, bids for laughter. 
In an introduction to Leading with My Left, an earlier 
Armour anthology, Max Eastman singled out a “highly 
civilized mixture of thoughtfulness and play” as Dick’s 
salient quality. That comes pretty close to it. Dick 
teaches literature and writes gay quips for the magazines. 
But during the war he occupied a responsible post in the 
Pentagon. In many of his verses, he is a perfect combina- 
tion of the serious and the gay. Laughter is used in the 
service of life. 

In the word-pictures presented in his latest book you 
can see the outlines of the war. There are sharp gibes at 
Himmler, Goering, Hitler, Mussolini, Goebbels. Hirohito 
and Laval. But he does not neglect the home front. Our 
own amateur fascists, and politicians like Hamilton 
Fish, Senator Bilbo and Mayor Frank Hague——funnier 
than they were wise or patriotic—come in for sharp jabs 
and jolts. It makes no difference what country they be- 
long to: crooks are funny, hypocrites are funny, loud- 
mouths and stuffed-shirts are funny. Anyone who puts 
them in their place, who fits them into the whole frame- 
work of their social setting is doing a good deed. 

Dick’s next book will probably be his best. It will be 
full of hot poems about the cold war. | suspect that there 
will be enough stanzas about Stalin to warrant putting 
his name in the title. But perhaps that is narrowing the 
subject down too much. Our fun-making versifier has 
recently been dividing his attention about evenly between 
the Russians and the Americans. Half the time he is 
getting hilarious over Stalin and the silly things the 
Russians say about him or on his orders. The rest of the 
time he is paying his respects to Americans who are taken 
in by the not-at-all subtle Moscow mouthings. 

Perhaps this man is a better historian than any of us. 
While I was running through the poems about Hitler and 
Mussolini and their ilk, | suddenly thought of Stalin. My 
mind jumped forward—ten, twenty, thirty years. Stalin 
will be gone, as Hitler and Mussolini are. The whole 
world will know about him what New LEADER readers 
know now. He will seem little and mean and wicked 
just as those other dictators do in retrospect. Then you 
will read Dick Armour’s verses and say: “He was seeing 


things clear away back there.” 








Gerald L. K. Smith 


THE NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE MIGHTY CHRISTIAN NATIONALIST CRUSADE ENROLLING OVER THREE MILLION AMERICANS AND THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING PEOPLE'S MOVEMENT OF THIS GENERATION 


ghosts? 


gust a 


N October 1947, Reverend Gerald 

L. K. Smith moved his home to 
Tulsa. He’s been there ever since. 
living with his wife and son in a 
rented house in a quiet residential 
district. 

How has Tulsa reacted to the pres- 
dema- 


ence of this distinguished 


gogue? American Communists and 
their stooges are forever warning us 
of the imminence of a native fas- 
cism. Here is Smith, our finest ex- 
ample of a _ clean-cut, Christian, 
homegrown fuehrer, operating in one 


of the 


cities 


conservative 
USA. 


considers Tulsa second only to Hous- 


nation’s most 
(Gunther, in /nside 
ton as a center of reaction), and at 
a time of unprecedented anti-Com- 
munist hubbub. Has Smith succeed- 


MARTIN GARDNER is a former reporter 
for the Tulsa Tribune and a frequent 


contributor to Esquire. 


Goes to Tulsa 


ed, under these seemingly ideal con- 
ditions, in arousing Tulsans to a 
pitch of Christian Nationalist frenzy ? 
The answer is that he has not. 
After two-and-one-half years of ac- 
tivity in Tulsa, consisting largely of 
meetings in fundamentalist churches 
with an occasional private gathering 
{admission by invitation only), he 
has succeeded in attracting only a 
small, frowsy following of oldsters 
from the local Pentecostal churches. 
and perhaps a handful of neanderthal 
businessmen. Twice he has attempted 
giant mass meetings in Convention 
Hall. Both were dismal failures. | 
happened to have had the dubious 
privilege of attending both rallies. 
The first mass meeting took place 
in the winter of 1947. Huge ads in 
Smith 


would speak on Henry Wallace and 


the papers announced that 


name key “Reds” in Oklahoma. Un- 
fortunately Smith failed to appear. 





By Martin Gardner 


Rev. Jonathan E. Perkins, a white- 
haired preacher from Delavan, Wis- 
consin, at that time Smith’s chief 
henchman, opened the rally. Perkins 
has since crossed swords with Smith 


and written a pamphlet called Gerald 


L. K. Smith Unmasked. After a 
rambling, uninspired address by 
“converted Communist” Kenneth 


Goff, Rev. W. T. McMullan, a tall 
cowboy evangelist in high boots and 
black ribbon tie, arose and said sol- 
emnly, “I have a feeling deep down 
in my heart that history is being 
made here tonight.” A few grim- 


faced old 


When the collection was announced 


ladies clapped weakly. 
half the audience got up and left. 
Smith’s second mass meeting, held 
last month, was somewhat livelier. 
though the audience was no better 
little more than a thousand. A young 


minister, Rev. M. W. 


Howard, introduced Smith, and for 


Pentecostal 
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two hours Smith bellowed about the 
dangers of Zionism, racial mongrel- 
ization, world government, atheism, 
and the “Henry Wallaces and Eleanor 
Roosevelts” who are bringing the 
country to disaster. 

Smith’s oratorical technique has 
mellowed considerably since the vol- 
canic days of his alliances with 
Townsend, Father Coughlin, Huey 
Long, and the Silver Shirts. Mencken 
once described him as “the gustiest 
and goriest, the deadliest and dam- 
nedest orator ever heard on this or 
any other earth . the champion 
boob-bumper of all epochs.” Though 
less vigorous, he is still an effective 
spellbinder, with a hypnotic habit of 
trembling an upraised hand or fore- 
finger for thirty seconds or more 
while he enlarges on a point, then 
slapping his palms together at a well- 
timed climax. 

It is easy to forget that Smith 
comes from a long line of funda- 
mentalist preachers. To regard him as 
merely an unscrupulous racketeer 
seeking money and power is to miss 
completely, in my opinion, the am- 
biguous character of his personality. 
Like his former employer, Huey 
Long, and like most political dema- 
gogues, he is a complex mixture of 
motives. What appears to be simple 
skulduggery is, in most cases, I 
think, the combined result of abysmal 
ignorance, religious bigotry, uncon- 
scious power drives, paranoia, and 
the familiar ability of such fanatics 
to rationalize dishonesty as a justifi- 
able means to noble ends. 


FANTASTIC LITERATURE 

The literature currently distributed 
by Smith is unbelievably fantastic. 
On each seat at last month’s rally was 
a forty-page booklet called My Fight 
for the Right in which Smith dis- 
cusses 23 “murderous attempts” to 
destroy his life and career. In the 
middle of this paranoid pamphlet is 
a two-page ad for the well known 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion, ob- 
tainable for a dollar from Smith’s St. 
Louis headquarters. 

A widely distributed leaflet, titled 
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The Jews Have Got the Atom Bomb!, 
begins as follows: 


“Whoever controls the atom bomb 
controls the world, except, of course, 
for the miraculous intervention of 
God Almighty. As of today, Jews are 
in control of the secrets involved in 
the manufacture and manipulation of 
this instrument. . . . Bernard Baruch, 
the enigmatic Jew who has been a 
secret and Rasputin-like power in the 
affairs of our government for forty 
years is the mysterious power behind 
the atom bomb throne. Baruch, whose 
wealth comes from mysterious sour- 
ces closely related to the profiteering 
of two terrible wars, realizing he was 
growing very old, devised and de- 
signed a technique for shifting his 
power to newer and younger Jews. 
While America was preoccupied with 
the casualties of the last war, while 
millions of boys were limping home 
blind and halt, broke and disillusion- 
ed from a war which Herbert Hoover 
says could have been avoided, Ber- 
nard Baruch and his ilk were concen- 
trating on the control of the atom 
bomb through the manipulation of 
un-named personalities and interna- 
tional rogues operating in close con- 
junction with the United Nations.” 

Another choice piece of Smith lit- 
erature is a book by “Mr. X,” given 
free with subscriptions to The Cross 
and the Flag. This scholarly work, 
The Roosevelt Death, a Super Mys- 
tery, hints darkly that Franklin 
Roosevelt is not really dead but some- 
where in Israel hatching a fiendish 
Jewish plot. The Cross and the Flag, 
official periodical of Smith’s Christ- 
ian Nationalist Crusade, supplanted 
Father Coughlin’s Social Justice in 
1942. It is published in Fort Worth 
with funds from a foundation spon- 
sored by 85-year old George W. 
Armstrong, Texas oil millionaire and 
reportedly Smith’s chief financial 
backer. 

Financially, of course, Smith is far 
from unsuccessful. He is what Arnold 
Forster. in his book, A Measure of 


‘ 


Freedom, calls a “successful failure.” 
According to Forster, Smith’s income 
last year exceeded $150,000. Dona- 
tions to his Christian Nationalist 
party, as reported by Smith himself, 
totaled more than $90,000. His most 


successful fund-raising meetings in 


-geGLOGICAL SEMINARS 
New York 


1949 were in Los Angeles where at- 
tendance was often quite large. 

But why has Smith failed so mis- 
erably to recruit followers in Tulsa? 
The answer seems to be two-fold. 

1. The “silent treatment.” When 
Smith first came to Tulsa, the city’s 
leaders, including representatives of 
Jewish and Negro groups, ministers, 
radio station managers, and the edit- 
ors of both daily papers, wisely 
agreed to combat Smith by the simple 
policy of ignoring him. No attempts 
have been made to denounce him 
from either press or pulpit. The 
papers accept his paid advertise- 
ments, but they do not print his hand- 
outs nor do they report his activities. 
Solomon Fineberg’s article, “Check- 
mate for Rabble-Rousers” (Commen- 
tary, September 1946), defends the 
silent treatment brilliantly, and there 
is little doubt that in Tulsa it has 
proved exceedingly effective. Smith 
is aware of this strategy, of course. 
At last month’s meeting he blamed 
his poor press on the pressure against 
editors by the city’s wealthy Jewish 
advertisers. 

2. The absence of any radical or 
liberal opposition in Tulsa. There are 
probably no more than a dozen Com- 
munists in the city; possibly an equal 
number in Greenwood, the Negro 
area. I doubt if Smith has any more 
inkling of who they are than Senator 
McCarthy has of who in Washington 
is Red. The Tulsa organization 
farthest left is the League of Women 
Voters. 

One is led to the curious conclu- 
sion that perhaps Smith underesti- 
mated Tulsa conservatism! Liberal 
and left-wing sentiment is so rare in 
the city that no one really under- 
stands or cares who Smith is; and so 
he is deprived of a valuable opposi- 
tion which might raise a rumpus and 
thereby give him priceless publicity. 

A measure of both the quality of 
Tulsa’s political awareness and the 
failure of Smith’s shabby crusade 
was a remark made by a prominent 
oilman when Smith’s name came up. 

“He’s a Red, isn’t he?” ventured 
the oilman. 





EAST and WEST 






DALLIN 


(Second of two articles) 

+ HE Rep Army is not only the 

anaes army in the world, it 
is also one of the best-equipped. The 
Soviet soldier, tenacious, brave and 
unassuming, possesses great military 
virtues. With such soldiers, Stalin 
could wage not only a long positional 
war of defense, but a large-scale of- 
fensive war, as well.” 

These are the conclusions of 
Nikolaus Eck, an outstanding expert 
on Russian military affairs, whose 
serious, balanced and objective study 
has been serialized in the German 
newspaper, Die Zeit. 

The source of the Soviet Army’s 
strength, Mr. Eck writes, is the qual- 
ity of its artillery and tanks, as well 
as of its fighting men. At present, it 
has 40,000 tanks and a like number 
of guns in actual service. The T-34 
tank is unsurpassed for maneuver- 
ability and ease of operation any- 
where in the world. Field and anti- 
aircraft artillery, small arms and 
machine-guns maintain a similar high 
standard. 

The Soviet Army’s present, peace- 
time strength is fully 4,500,000 (in- 
cluding 450,000 occupation troops, 
360,000 of which are in Germany), 
compared to the 630,000 men under 
arms before 1936. In case of war, 
the necessity for keeping a large 
labor force at home to produce the 
goods supplied by the West in World 
War II would restrict the number of 
military effectives to no more than 
20,000,000, or less than the number 
in the field last time. Even these, of 
course, would constitute a formidable 
foe. Yet, the Soviet Army lost over 


By David J. Dallin 


USSR Weak in Air, 
Strong on Land 


7,000,000 dead and 5,000,000 pris- 
oners fighting the Germans, and its 
manpower resources are by no means 
inexhaustible. 

Infantry and artillery are the 
strong sides of the Russian armed 
forces. They are weakest in the air 
and afloat. Contrary to popular im- 
pression, Soviet military air power 
lags far behind the West in spite of 
all the funds and attention devoted to 
it. Mr. Eck estimates the number of 
heavy bombers at no more than 900, 
and fighter strength—both first and 
second line—at 11.200. He places air 
force personnel at 600,000, organized 
into 180 divisions and 500 regiments. 

A serious deficiency is the lack of 
technically trained manpower and 
properly equipped airfields. Plane 
crews consist of only eleven men, al- 
though twenty are needed. There are 
few concrete runways, and not only 
radar, but radio equipment as well, 
is unsatisfactory. The Soviet air 
force could never have carried out 
an operation like the Berlin airlift. 

Soviet air strength in the areas 
nearest the West is generally greatly 
exaggerated. Only 860 fighters and 
200 bombers are stationed in East 
Germany, in addition to others in 
Poland. A relative handful are in the 
Balkans at the present time. 

There is a similar tendency to 
overestimate the strength of the Sov- 
iet navy. We often hear fanciful re- 
ports, most of which originate in 
Scandinavia, referring to a fleet of 
a thousand or more Russian submar- 
ines. The actual total of undersea 
craft in active service is closer to 
330, in addition to 120 more under 


construction. Of this number, two 
thirds are in the Baltic—a clear in- 
dication of where the Soviet General 
Staff places its greatest strategic em- 
phasis. Only seventy are stationed 
in the Far East, including fifty in 
fighting trim, and another fifty are 
deployed in the Black Sea facing 
Turkey. 

Few of the Soviet Union’s sub- 
marines are equipped with snorkel 
devices. Soviet naval units other than 
submarines, moreover, are few in 
number and poor in quality. 

Mr. Eck’s articles provide con- 
firmation of reports that Lavrenti 
Beria, a member of the Soviet polit- 
buro and head of the secret police. 
is in charge of the USSR’s supreme 
atomic agency. Created in 1945 and 
as littlke known in Russia as it is 
abroad, this body actually controls 
the official “Commission for Prob- 
lems of Atomic Energy” organized 
within the framework of the Acade- 
my of Sciences. From the very out- 
set, espionage has been a primary 
source of information for the Soviet 
counterpart of our AEC. Atomic spy 
activities are directed by Professor 
S. Alexandrov, a scientist and chief 
of all scientific espionage for the 
Ministry of State Security (MGB). 
Klaus Fuchs was one of Alexandrov’s 
men, though not a top operative. 

In 1946 and 1947, Professor Al- 
exandrov himself worked in_ the 
United States, where he was sent as 
a member of the Russian UN dele- 
gation. His assignment was to repair 
the damage done to the Soviet espion- 
age network in this hemisphere by 
the defection of Igor Gouzenko, the 
minor clerk in the Russian Embassy 
at Ottawa whose disclosures touched 
off the sensational Canadian spy case. 

During his two-year sojourn in 
this country, Alexandrov was able to 
restore the necessary connections in 
the United States and Canada. In- 
deed, he succeeded so well that West- 
ern atomic centers like Oak Ridge 
here and Harwell in Great Britain 
are today subject to continuous, 
albeit invisible, assault by Soviet 
espionage. 
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MAKE it a habit to attend paci- 

fist conferences. Like most con- 
ferences they are usually pretty dull; 
I usually go away mad because no 
one there agrees with me. But they 
are good fun, and I get to meet a lot 
of old friends I’d otherwise never 
see. 

So I went down to the Mid-Cen- 
tury Peace Conference held in Chi- 
cago at the end of May, hoping to 
see old friends. What a blow! Among 
the more than 600 delegates I rec- 
ognized almost no one. I felt lonely 
and out of place. For a minute I 
thought I'd gone to the wrong ad- 
dress: by the end of the conference 
I knew I had. 

Maybe this is a good thing for the 
pacifist movement, | said to myself. 
\ll these new faces mean we're 
broadening our base. Why. there 
were ALPers from New York, rep- 
resentatives of labor (from the 
United Electrical Workers, that is), 
and all sorts of eager ones fresh 
from campus barricades. And_ the 
language was different: among the 
delegates, talk was of sensational 
plays for publicity, of progressive 
elements in the fight against fascism, 
of colonial anti-imperialism. Gra- 
cious, such an upsurge of The Peace- 
loving People has not occurred since 
the happy days of the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact! 


CONFERENCE 'NON-POLITICAL' 


Despite the new faces and the new 
language, I felt at home. Most of 
the speakers recited the formulas so 
dear to my jaded ears. True, Bishop 
Walls of Chicago did start with a 
quote from the New York Compass. 
But then they read a message from 
Miss Emily Balch of the Women’s 
International League who spoke of 
“creative peace,’ and my _ heart 
swelled within me. Dean Thompson 
from the University of Chicago 
Rockefeller Chapel was equally 
soothing. This is not a political con- 


Aut Voraw, a New LEADER contribu- 
or, was a Conscientious Objector 
who spent 19 months in CO camps. 
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ference, he said. (Of course, | re- 
sponded, who ever would have 
thought that peace was a_ political 
problem?) Therefore admission to 
the Twentieth Century Wonderland 
was open to all. Who are we, Thomp- 
son continued, to discriminate or to 


inject a divisive note (a_ thinly 
I believe that’s the 





veiled reference 
usual expression—to that nasty old 





Pacifists, one man 
discovers, will unite 
with anyone who 
‘understands’ Russia 


The 
Mid-Century 
Peace 
Conference 


A. J. Muste, and Don Harrington, 
who tried to blur the issues with ex- 
traneous remarks about Communists 
not wanting peace). 

Then there was Trygve Lie’s tele- 
gram. urging “solid exchanges of 
views and a serious examination of 
the avenues through which peace can 
be maintained.” Poor Mr. Lie: he 
certainly does not know his pacifist 
movement. If there is anything this 
1950 Merry-go-round did not en- 
courage, it was just this. Any seri- 
ous discussion of the Soviet state was 
ruled out lest it disturb the “unity” 
of the conference and hurt anyone’s 
feelings. Pacifists have always been 
notoriously unwilling to hurt any- 
one’s feelings: musn’t raise issues 
over which we differ, you know. 
And so the conference leaders did 
their best to prevent such a catas- 
trophe. 

Pacifists believe in negotiation, 


and the conference was called to 


By Al V otaw 


force the American Government to 
negotiate. After all, the Russian 
leaders are men who can be wooed 
by redemptive love, not like those 
wicked old militarists and capitalists. 
Reason and understanding will calm 
Soviet tempers. but it takes demon- 
strations and political campaigns 
pressure — to move Washington. 
America is a democracy; so what- 
ever it contributes to the cold war 
is immoral: the Soviet Union is a 
whoops, no sectarian divisive- 
ness! . . . therefore its actions are 
justified in self-defense. This appeal 
leaves me cold; and it sounds strange 
coming from pacifist lips. 
No one has ever sung, “Beware of 
pacifists bearing gifts.’ And with 
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good reason. For as I read over the 
economic proposals put before the 
conference, I became more and more 
unhappy. Perhaps this was because 
of my bad education. I have been 
brought up on pacifist tracts which 
condemn spheres of influence, preach 
one world, urge that morality guide 
foreign policy. But now, as_ the 
Quaker Report on Soviet-American 
Relations indicates, contemporary 
pacifists urge dividing up the world 
with Russia. I suppose I should 
realize that one world is a utopian 
idea. Still, I am ill at ease in bed 
with the neo-Machiavellians. I won- 
der how this must sit on the con- 
sciences of all the preachers at the 
conference? 


EASIER TO BAIT FBI 


In the good old days before we 


lost our political virginity, many 
pacifists used to condemn injustice 
everywhere with enthusiastic aban- 
don. Not so today; we must not make 
enemies or hurt the feeling of sin- 
cere and vocal comrades. It is easier 
to bait the FBI with cheap histri- 
onics, talk about morality, and dem- 
onstrate our irresponsibility. This is 
fun, and no one gets mad. It seems 
immoral to me. I mean that by re- 


fusing to explore the possibility that 
the Soviet Union is a threat to peace 
—which a dictatorship is, almost, by 
definition — and then proceeding to 
search for non-violent methods of 
combating this menace, the pacifist 
leadership of the conference sur- 





RicHt Reverend Arthur Moulton- did the 


Episcopal Bishop of Utah really “worship 
a different Almighty”? 


rendered the entire moral basis of 


their They spoke of a 
“Peaceful Alternative to the Atlantic 
Pact”—but they 


ternative; they searched for none. 


position. 


presented no _ al- 





GOING 


DOWN 


U.S. Indians Seen Going Downgrade. Worse Off Now Than 130 Years 


Ago.—Newspaper headline. 


Lo, the poor Indian, growing poorer, 

Pity the Indian, long endurer! 

The whites bought his land for a string of beads 
Or took it, aserting their greater needs, 


And straightway established a stern authority 
Over the lives of their first minority— 

In fact did a job that must please the head men 
Of certain belligerent present-day Red men. 


And so, when we speak of our glorious past, 

Let’s skip certain items or talk a bit fast. 

Yes, if we must boast of our place among nations, 
Let’s modestly mention some reservations. 


—Richard Armour 
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They just set themselves up like duck 
pins to be knocked down by indi- 
viduals with a higher degree of po- 
litical sense and—in the case of those 
who pretend to no moral superiority 
—with in many instances a greater 
degree of intellectual honesty. 


HANDS OFF RUSSIA 


In the days of our innocence, we 
used to distinguish between the Nazi 
leadership and the German people. 
We condemned the former; we ex- 
tended our love and sympathy to the 
latter. We believed, naively, that one 
both and _ war. 


we are realistic, and 


could hate terror 
Now, however. 
it sits heavy on my conscience. We 
must not attack the Soviet Govern- 
ment, it leads to misunderstanding. 
As Kermit Eby 
distinction between the Soviet Gov- 


demonstrated, the 


ernment and people is becoming 


blurred in pacifist minds. He said 
that the Soviet people were blinded 
by fear of capitalism as the Ameri- 
can people were equally blinded by 
fear of We're frus- 
trated by the higher-ups. The higher 
up you go, Eby continued, the fur- 
ther removed from decency you get 
—in the Soviet Union, as in Nazi 
Germany and... in the CIO. Com- 
ing from a former Educational Di- 
rector of the CIO, I thought this last 
remark was in particularly bad taste. 

It would seem that the American 


communism. 


and Russian people are just country 
boys confused by city slickers. They 
read a message later in the evening 
on this point. It was written by 


Thomas Mann. He compared the 
American and_ Russian _ peoples, 
“those two good-natured giants.” 


They are spacious, never impatient 
(sic!), open and affable, gifted with 
“a certain primitive spirit of exuber- 
ance in matters of drink and love.” 
I’ll bet some of Mann’s compatriots 
in Berlin can attest to this last. 
Eby’s speech was the best of the 
conference. As such, its weaknesses 
are especially significant. Through- 
out it, as throughout the conference, 
our responsibility for the acts of the 
American Government was stressed. 
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Naturally, therefore, in line with his 
previous remarks, the Russians are 
equally responsible. To my simple 
mind this smacks of Vansittartism. 
Why must pacifists insist that the 
Soviet Government is representative 
of the Russian people? More repre- 
sentative, in fact: like its people, the 
Soviet state wants peace; unlike its 
citizenry, the American Government 
is pro-war. The result of any such 
identification of a totalitarian gov- 
ernment with its people can only be 
highly reactionary. This was ignored 
by the conference leadership. They 
appeared to want to unload their 
failure to evolve a solution to the 
cold war onto the backs of a miser- 
able people who have no chance to 


defend themselves. 


CP AND CHRIST 

[ participated in the Civil Rights 
Panel on the second day. What a 
salad! We discussed everything: stu- 
dent strikes, the right to teach Marx, 
the martyrdom of Harry Bridges, 
Taft-Hartley (it 
are actually for the bill because it 
keeps their present leadership in of- 


seems the unions 


fice!), organized gambling, police 
brutality, suppression of fascists, the 
trial of the CP leaders (compared to 


of Christ!). And 


done 


the crucifixion 
when the progressives were 
(I’ve rarely heard the word “pro- 
gressive” at pacifist conferences, but 
this one certainly made up for it), 
the crackpots started. My head swam. 
I didn’t mind so much when the as- 
sembled prelates and intense, self- 
appointed saviors of peace cheered 
the assertion that defense of the Com- 
munist party is the first line of de- 
fense of our civil liberties; but when 
one of those present referred to the 
“Presidium” of the conference, I 
went out for a cigarette. When I got 
back, they were passing the report, 
an exhaustive condemnation of every 
attack on civil liberties throughout 
the country. Did I say every? 
Through some curious oversight no 
mention was made of conscription, 
of amnesty for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, of defending non-registrants 
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for the peacetime draft. This is 
always right up at the head of the 
agenda of all pacifist conferences; I 
imagine that the Half-Century Sav- 
iors probably thought the subject 
had been adequately handled else- 
where. 


MORAL SURRENDER 


Pacifists talk about love so much 
that their conferences frequently 
sound like a workshop for marriage 
counselors. Just what the relation- 
ship of love to politics is, I’ve so far 
been unable to decide. But it is clear 
that this emphasis, when coupled 
with a passionate desire to avoid 
hurting feelings, makes pacifists easy 
pickings for any group determined 
to force unity on their terms. If you 
are stubborn and noisy enough, you 
can frequently get your way. The 
particular group that invaded this 
conference different 


Almighty from that whose presence 


worshipped a 


usually graces pacifist get-togethers. 
Their effectivenes was scarcely handi- 
capped by the consistent pressure 
exerted by conference leaders against 
“carping criticism.” 

It seems to me that the question 
of who called and controlled the con- 


ference is irrelevant. Good intentions 


and innocence are scarcely an ade- 
quate defense — political or moral. 
Whatever emerges from this Mid- 
Century frolic, the moral surrender 
of its pacifist leadership was the 
single most important result. Those 
who seek the marriage of freedom 
and peace, those who fear the fatal 





the noted Harvard 


Dr. HaRLow SHAPLEY 
astronomer saw no need to explore the 
Soviet threat to the peace. 

consequences of the cold war. will 
get little comfort from this particu- 
lar “peaceful alternative” to de- 


mocracy. 





UNCONVENTIONAL 


It took the New Jersey State Republican convention just 20 minutes 
today to adopt its 28-word platform and adjourn.—News item. 


What’s this? A platform with no promises? 
I range myself with doubting Thomases. 

Are words that number twenty-eight 

Enough with which to stump a state? 

In such a platform can there be 

Planks broad enough for you and me, 

And space between at least a few 

For swiftly, slyly slipping through? 


But now I see the point, I know 

Just why the platform’s thus—it’s so 
That even if the brain should addle, 
So thin a thing’s no trick to straddle. 


—Richard Armour 
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In the divided Reich, all kinds of people 
from Westphalia to Silesia give the 
author of “Out of the Night”? and ‘“*Win- 


tertime”’ a first-hand glimpse of | 





Lorgeas 
GERMANY has come a long way since the defeat of the Nazis, 
despite many obstacles, Jan Valtin reports. Cities like Cologne, 
ruined when Allied troops entered (above), are fast recovering. 


By Jan Valtin 


This year I again went to Germany, to Bavaria, then 
northward to Hesse, Frankfort, Kassel, Lower Saxony 
and the North Sea coast, visiting the places where I had 
witnessed, in earlier years, the Kaiser’s collapse, inflation, 
Weimar, the Nazi march to power, the horrors of totali- 
tarian prisons. During this Journey I spoke to many Ger- 
mans, in their own language. Here, without attempting 
to point a moral, are some of their observations and 
opinions. 


A FOREMAN OF STEVEDORES: 


44 believe in trade unions. I am a Social Democrat. 
But politics don’t interest me much. Abwarten, | 





say—wait and see. Our politicians are too old, they are 
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not statesmen, they are just survivors. Most Politik ist 
Schweineret. . . . 

“Democracy? Everybody does what he thinks is best 
for him, and whatever it is, he calls it democracy now- 
adays. I am tired of promises and speeches. I just want 
to work and keep the family fed, warm, and healthy. 
Cold sausage is better than hot speeches. 

“If the Americans and Russians want to make a war, 
they must make it without us—ohne uns! In such a war, 
even if America wins, Stalin will take Germany. The 
Russians will take Germany, and therefore it is better to 
have the Russians as ‘friends’ than to have them come as 
enemies. 

“Why do the British prevent us from building ships 
that can compete with their own merchant marine? Why 
do Americans call us ‘nationalists’? Can I change the 
fact that I was born in Germany? Is it a crime for a 
German to think of Germany before he thinks of Russia 
or America? 

“Europe must unite. And all countries in a non-Soviet 
union must have equal rights. A Europe of which the 
eastern border is the Rhine, is no Europe at all. The 
dollar alone cannot save Europe. We must either rely on 
America, or we must look to Russia. That is the situa- 
tion. It is better to live than to die.” 


A FORMER WEHRMACHT COLONEL: 

“Tl work for a publisher for 300 Deutsche marks a 
month. A delegate in the Bonn parliament receives about 
3.000 Deutsche marks a month. Why should the people 


of Bonn not like democracy? Adenauer—naja! he is 





only a Halbkanzler, only half a chancellor, temporary, 
my friend, purely temporary . . . We must remember 
that this democracy has been fabricated for us on the 
outside. The disease of trying to force one’s will on others 
is not solely a German disease. 

“There is much talk of re-arming Trizonia to help 
safeguard the West against Pieckasia [a reference to the 
East German Communist President Wilhelm Pieck—Ed. | 
and the Russians. It’s true that the Germans, with Ameri- 
can backing, could stop a further Russian advance. 

“However, six years would be needed to build a West 
German army strong enough to hold the Russians. That 
is the technical side of the problem. 

“The problem has another side, which has to do with 
morals and pride. My friends and I do not wish to par- 
ticipate in a re-arming of Germany even under the partial 
control of Allied generals. Our Soldatentum has been 
insulted and defamed. Our generals were tried as crim- 
inals, and these trials had nothing to do with justice. 
Apply the principles of the war crimes trials on a uni- 
versal scale, and even Generals Bradley and Montgom- 
ery would have to recognize a soldier’s duty to obey, not 
to argue with them the moral issue of any command he 
may receive. No, no, my friend. We are the vanquished. 


We shall not wield a saber for East or West. The Elbe 
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cannot be defended. The Rhine cannot be defended. The 
defense of ‘Europe’ may well begin in Turkey and at the 
Straits of Gibraltar. However that may be—German of- 
ficer veterans will not go to the front to save France or 
England or America from Bolshevism. 

“Yes—an East-West war is inevitable. And since the 
precedent has recently been re-established that the win- 
ners may hang the losers, all generals will be wise to 
save the last bullet in their pistols for their own heads.” 


A TEACHER FROM SILESIA: 

“The Russians gave Silesia and other German lands 
to the Poles, and to this the Americans neither agreed 
nor protested. Like millions of other Germans, my family 
and I were expelled from cities and lands where our 
people had worked and lived for centuries. There are 
millions of us, perhaps ten millions, perhaps twelve mil- 
lions. We are the displaced Germans and our number is 
greater than that of all other groups of displaced persons 
in Europe. Nine-tenths of us have not found a new life 
or new homes we could accept since we were driven out. 
Somebody has figured out that more than fifty expellees 
commit suicide each and every day. But we now have a 
powerful organization, the Zentralverband of Expelled 
Germans. Herr Dr. Kather is our chairman. We intend to 
fight. Crime is crime. If the recipe of Hitler is used 
against curselves, that does not make it right and just. 

“We have been told that we should emigrate en masse. 
God knows where. But we reject the idea of mass emi- 
gration. We are Germans, and Germany—the whole of 
it—is our country. We live for one hope, for one thought: 
How can we return to the stolen lands that are our real 
homes? 

“One way is to work for a war in which Russia will 
be defeated. The second way is to come to an understand- 
ing with the Russians. War is disaster. We will go back 
to our lands if the Russians ask us to come back. Unless 
another way is found, that is the price we must and will 
pay to regain our homes—some kind of understanding 
with the Russians. Poland? Poland has also become 
primarily a Russian problem. To Russia, Germany is 
much more important than Poland. 

“Yes—TI am nationalist. Most of us are. That is nat- 
ural, a necessity. It is not difficult for the statesmen of 
the West to disguise their lack of a constructive program 
for Germany under accusations of German nationalism. 
We brood and sulk. Our children are rootless. In the West 
we are beggars, in the East we are slaves. In spite of this 
black choice, we give notice that we will cooperate with 
anyone—America, Russia, or the devil—in exchange 


for restitution.” 


A BAVARIAN FRONTIER POLICEMAN: 
“Uns geht’s gut—we are doing well. The Communists 
have an Apparat with which they hope to disintegrate 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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our morale. They have no luck. I only wish they would 
give us heavier weapons, and more—the Americans. I 
mean. More people in West Germany should be allowed 
to have guns. Take the wild pigs—they have multiplied 
in the forests and they do a great deal of damage to crops 
and our peasants are not permitted to have guns. Or take 
the Volkspolizei [Communist police] of Herr Zeissner. 
who was a Prussian officer in World War I, who was 
‘General Gomez’ in the Spanish Civil War, and who is 
now serving the Soviets well. Many of Herr Zeissner’s 
Kommandos now have Russian T-34 tanks and also have 
anti-aireraft cannon and many automatic weapons. What 
do we have? Carbines and hunting rifles good only for 
wild pigs! 

“Many people come across the frontier, day and night, 
good and bad, Germans, Czechs, Slevaks, Hungarians, 
Russians—all kinds of people, refugees, smugglers, crim- 


inals. deserters. lost children, returning prisoners of war. 


A vy 
Me 


tna 





SPRINGTIME ON THE KURFUERSTENDAM IN BERLIN 


When we can, we question them. We hear of things that 
happen on the other side. . . 

“The six thousand Germans who lived in the town of 
Schmiedeberg [Lower Silesia] have been deported. The 
Russians brought in thirty thousand people to dig for 
uranium. The towns of Wolfshau and Brueckenberg 
[Silesia] are also being prepared for uranium mining. 
The remainder of their German populations were recently 
sent farther east. A few escaped. I have met people from 
fifteen different forced labor camps in Czechoslovakia. 
Many escaped from Joachimsthal—uranium mines there, 
too. 

“As more laborers are needed, arrests are made by 
police. They work from lists written up by special control 
committees of the SED [Socialist Unity Party (Commun- 
ist) of East Germany—Ed.] and the CP of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The usual charge is that the arrested ‘have friends 
in the West.’ They do not get attorneys for their defense. 
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They get sentences, two years usually, and prolongation 
of sentence can be automatic if the arrested is still fit 
to work after his first two years. 

“Still—the uranium work camps are not the worst. 
The worst conditions are in the construction camps of 
the Danube-Black Sea Canal. Many peasants who failed 
to deliver their potato quota in 1949 were sent to the 
Canal camps. Barbers—there were too many of them— 
also were sent away, as volunteers, to shear sheep. . . . 

“Many young men who come across the line through 
the forests say they want to join the French Foreign Le- 
gion ... the French are hungry for men to fight in Indo- 
China, nicht wahr? And Red Army deserters pass 
through—many of them. Once in a while an American 
deserter goes the other way. What happens to him? He 
goes to find the Soviet paradise. The Russians squeeze 
him dry of every drop of information he can give, then 
they deliver him back to the American Army for court 


martial.” 


A BLACK MARKET OPERATOR: 

“I deal in Westmarks, Eastmarks, Occupation Scrip, 
dollars, English pounds, francs, nylons and coffee. Why 
not? The years have toughened our people against laws 
that make little sense. Is not the free trader, the black 
marketeer, the foremost representative of the Western 
spirit? If not, it should be so! Smugglers who smuggle 
across the frontiers the things that people want, the things 
that have been verboten or taxed out of people’s reach, 
such smugglers are the merchants who truly serve the 
people. Times are less good for us than they used to be 


after 1945. Nevertheless. we live.” 


A PEASANT WOMAN: 

“Two of my sons were killed in the war. The third, the 
oldest, is still a prisoner somewhere in Russia. He was 
taken seven years ago. I hope he is still alive. Each time 
| hear that men have returned from Russia, I send out a 
photograph of my son to the Search Service. I also put 
an ad in the newspaper, ‘Has anyone seen my son?’ 

“We want peace, not war. We don’t want the Russian 
kind of peace. It is better to be dead than to have the 
Communists. Dead people can’t be sent to Siberia, they 
can’t be forced to do anything. Peace must be better than 


death. Such a peace can be made only by God and the 


Americans.” 


A SCHOOLBOY: 

“IT wish we had more books about America that I 
could read in German. I am interested in America. 
Americans don’t bow when they shake hands with you. 
They look forward, not backwards. Not long ago they 
were pioneers. In Germany the grown-ups have failed. 
They are unhappy. We of the Jugend want to look for- 


ward. Maybe we can learn also to be pioneers.” 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 

Wi Senator Paul Douglas rose on the floor of 

the upper house last week to denounce the basing 

point bill, which is now on President Truman’s desk, he 

described it as “probably the most important piece of 

domestic legislation which has confronted us in the 81st 

... The title . . . should be ‘a bill to weaken 
the anti-trust laws of the United States.’ ” 


“The bill,” asserted the liberal Democrat from Illinois, 
“would allow Big Business to destroy competition in two 


Congress. 


ways. First, it would legalize the basing point system, a 
method of price fixing. Second, it would virtually repeal 
the Robinson-Patman Act by legalizing the discrim- 
inatory practices by which Big Business destroys its small 
business competitors.” 

The scheme to riddle the anti-trust laws with the loop- 
holes mentioned by Senator Douglas was born two years 
ago. Behind it has been the concentrated financial and 
industrial might of the vast du Pont empire. The story 
of this latest raid on the anti-trust laws is but a part of 
the larger story of du Pont’s progressive absorption of 
America’s largest banks and industries. 

A major factor behind du Pont’s drive is the unprece- 
dented wartime expansion of American industry. The war 
witnessed the rise of new enterprises and new entrepre- 
neurs to challenge the great prewar monopolies. Examples 
are Kaiser, in the automobile, steel and shipbuilding 
industry, and Reynolds, in aluminum and other metals. 
Both are apparently marked for extinction by the older 
dominant interests. As the struggle of the titans rages, 
however, thousands of small businesses will be driven to 
the wall. For America, it will mean another seven-league 
stride toward the doom of our system of free competition, 
which Big Business eulogizes in public and throttles be- 
hind the scenes. 

“How many people in America know,” asked Senator 
Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) during floor debate on 
the basing point bill, “that the du Pont Company con- 
trols General Motors, and that when General Motors last 
year made a net profit of more than $600,000,000 that 
was merely one part of the du Pont empire’s profits? 
How many people know that du Pont owns the U.S. Rub- 
ber Company, one of the greatest producers of rubber?” 

Precisely what is the du Pont Company, and where do 
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By Jonathan Stout 


DuPont Leads New Drive 
To Smash Anti-Trust Laws 


the tentacles of this greedy industrial octopus extend? 
Structurally, it consists of three great, superimposed 
pyramids. At the bottom are General Motors and U.S. 
Rubber. Atop these two is the du Pont Company itself. 
But the ramifications go farther yet. Above the du Pont 
Company is the Christiana Company, a holding company 
for the du Pont family and a few outsiders; and, crown- 
ing all this, is the Delaware Company, a holding company 
organized for the du Pont inner family circle. At the base 
of the entire edifice, moreover, both General Motors and 
U.S. Rubber form the apex of new pyramids composed 
of innumerable subsidiary firms. 

The story of the imperial du Ponts began in 1802, 
when Eleuthere Irenee du Pont migrated to the United 
States from France with his father and their families. 
They started manufacturing gunpowder in Delaware, and, 
in 1899, the partnership they founded became a closed 
family corporation. Between 1902 and the outbreak of 
World War I, the du Ponts succeeded in cornering the 
American munitions industry. 

During the war, under the presidency of Pierre du 
Pont, the company vastly expanded its holdings. Before 
the war had ended, Pierre providently started plowing his 
profits from munitions production into peacetime indus- 
tries. The first of these were artificial leather and trans- 
parent celluloid. Then his eye fell on the infant auto in- 
dustry. On December 21, 1917, the firm invested $25 
million in General Motors and Chevrolet, for which it 
acquired joint control with William Durant, GM’s found- 
er. In 1920, when Durant got into financial straits, the 
du Ponts bought him out and won complete control. 

In an anti-trust suit against du Pont, the United States 
Government has described it as a conspiracy.: In his 
brief, the Attorney General described how the various 
interlocking du Pont companies squeeze the life out of 
small business by buying exclusively one another’s 
products, granting reciprocal price rebates no competitor 
can meet, and making secret monopoly agreements. 

The du Pont colossus has swollen to proportions no 
other industrial combine on earth can match, its appetite 
keeping pace with its growth. It is, indeed, a conspiracy 
—a conspiracy against our entire economic order of 
which the latest campaign against the anti-trust laws is 
but a single phase. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


INSTON CHURCHILL'S memoirs 
W* the Second World War are 
without an equal. Never, perhaps. has 
there been a major political leader 
endowed with such power of literary 
description. Of the other members of 
the wartime “Big Three.” Roosevelt 
left nothing in the way of coherent 
analysis of the struggle in which he 
played so great a role: and. if Stalin 
has composed any memoirs. it is a 
closely guarded secret. 

Churchill’s work. of which the 
third volume. The Grand Alliance. 
has just appeared. is outstanding by 
comparison with those of other lead- 
ing actors in the world conflict. Be- 
side the roll of Churchill’s stately 
prose Hull seems pedestrian and dull. 
Stimson sketchy and discursive. In 
terms of style. Byrnes. Leahy and 
Stettinius offer no competition. Even 
Robert FE. 
velt and Hopkins was one of the most 


Sherwood. whose Roose- 


readable and entertaining war narra- 
tives. falls far short of the British 
Prime Minister in historical insight 
and comprehensive grasp of un- 
folding events. 

1941 was a year of military defeats 
and political victories for the Allies. 
Measured by the lines on the map. 
Hitler seemed much closer to victory 
at the end of 1941 than he had been 
at the beginning. The Balkans had 
been overrun. German armies held 
great areas of southern and western 
Russia. Japan had delivered a dam- 
aging blow at Pearl Harbor and was 
poised to invade a vast. rich and 
weakly defended section of Southeast 
Asia. 

Churchill’s military gains during 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Churchill—Statesman, 
Historian, Litterateur 





the year had been purely negative. 
Britain was better protected against 
invasion. The Near and Middle East 
had been held, though victory in the 
swaying, fluctuating desert war in 
Africa still hung in the balance. But 

-and this was all-important—Britain 
no longer stood alone against a Nazi 
military machine which dominated 
the Continent of Europe. The United 
States and the Soviet Union had 
been drawn into the conflict. This 
fact, not the temporary status of the 
battle-lines, was to prove decisive in 
determining the final outcome of the 
war. 

In this latest volume, as in his 
other works, the great importance 
Churchill attached to American in- 
volvement is reflected. As early as 
January, 1941, he was heartened by 
this pledge from Harry Hopkins, 
whom he describes as “the main prop 
and animator of Roosevelt himself”: 

“The President is determined that 
we shall win the war together. Make 
no mistake about it. 

“He has sent me here to tell you 
that at all costs and by all means he 
will carry you through. . . .” 

He pavs the following tribute to 
Roosevelt in the period before Pearl 
Harbor: 

“He was aloft, august, at the head 
of a mighty neutral power whom he 
desired above all things to bring into 
the fight for freedom. But he could 
not as yet see how to do it.” 

There is a_ typical Churchillian 
touch in the comment he made when 
Hitler attacked Russia: 

“T have only one purpose, the de- 
struction of Hitler, and my life is 


much simplified thereby. If Hitler 
invaded Hell, I would make at least 
a favorable reference to the Devil in 
the House of Commons.” 

Understandable as this attitude 
may have been in view of Britain’s 
difficult position in 1941, there is an 
element of oversimplification in 
Churchill’s statement. For the Roose- 
velt-Churchill policy of strengthening 
one form of totalitarianism in order 
to destroy another led directly to the 
present dangerous power disequili- 
brium in Europe and in Asia. It will 
be interesting to see what Churchill 
says in his projected last two vol- 
umes about Unconditional Surrender, 
Teheran, Yalta, the great betrayal of 
Poland and the abandonment of the 
people in Eastern Europe who placed 
their hopes in American and British 
support. 

At least. he seems to have had no 
illusions about the difficult nature of 
the Soviet partnership. He speaks of 
“our new ally—surly. snarly. grasp- 
ing, and so lately indifferent to our 
survival.” He tried to build up. 
through frequent personal telegrams 
to Stalin, the cordial relations he had 
established with President Roosevelt. 
But, as he says, “in this long Mos- 
cow series I received many rebuffs 
and only rarely a kind word.” And 
there is a note of sturdy common 
sense and aversion to immoral ap- 
peasement in his reaction. in De- 
cember, 1941, when Stalin demanded 
the right to retain the territorial 
spoils of his non-aggression pact with 
Hitler. 

“Stalin’s demands about Finland, 
the Baltic States and Rumania are 
directly contrary to the first, second 
and third articles of the Atlantic 
Charter, to which Stalin has sub- 
scribed. . . . The Russians have got 
to go on fighting for their lives any- 
way, and are dependent upon us for 
very large supplies, which we have 
most painfully gathered, and which 
we shall faithfully deliver.” 

The first sentence is no less than 
a flat condemnation of the ensuing 
appeasement of Stalin at Teheran 
and Yalta. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Confusion and Vera Micheles Dean 


Europe and the United States. 
By Vera Micheles Dean. 
Knopf. 349 pp. $3.50. 


EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES 
is admittedly a_ highly 
book. It is prefaced by the author’s 
disclaimer of ominiscience about a 


personal 


situation which is still beclouded by 
“unresolved and fateful conflicts.” 
Mrs. Dean’s panoramic survey of 
European politics and the European 
policies of the United States encom- 
passes virtually all important ques- 
tions of current international politics. 

The author’s findings are set forth 
in a sensitive prose which flows 
effortlessly across or past some highly 
controversial topics. Mrs. Dean’s his- 
torical thesis is briefly this: World 
War II accelerated Europe's drift 
towards all kinds of collectivism, 
whereas the United States, physically 
and—to some extent—spiritually un- 
affected by the war, still tarried in 
the illusion, if perhaps not the actual- 
ity, of laissez-faire. As a result of 
this uneven socio-political §develop- 
ment, Americans look askance upon 
a diversity of socialist experiments 
in Europe, and Europe grows restive 
under the heavy protective hand of 
\merican conservatism, 

The fact that Europe and the 
United States are now within week- 
end commuting distance from each 
other has not appreciably diminished 
the difficulty of understanding each 
other, a condition which, according 
to Mrs. Dean, obtains even in the re- 
lations of “like-minded” Britain and 
America. The author, armed with 
these insights, feels free to articulate 
a large number of homely truths and 
exhortations, lodged virtually in their 


entirety, albeit often indirectly, 
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Reviewed by Robert Strausz-Hupe 
e p 


Professor, Wharton School of Finance; 


Author, 


against the two great powers in gen- 
eral and, not infrequently with con- 
siderable severity, against the foreign 
policy of the United States in par- 
ticular. 

As Mrs. Dean proceeds to apply 
her understanding of the historical 





Vera Dean is worried about the clash 


between “capitalism” and “socialism.” 


background of contemporary Europe 
and U.S.-European relations to the 
concrete issues which face Europe 
and America here and now, she be- 
comes involved not only in some ob- 
vious philosophical contradictions but 
also in spectacular misapprehensions 
of a factual kind. 

To begin with, not a few Amer- 
icans, among them the members of 
the incumbent administration and 
presumably the twenty-odd million 


“Geopolitics,” “Balance of Tomorrow” 


Americans who voted the President 
into office, have generously backed a 
foreign policy keyed to cooperation 
Great Britain. So 
prominent a _ Socialist as John 
Strachey, Britain's War Minister, 
said: “The United States Government 
is far to the left of anything except 
Scandinavia and Britain.” On the 


with Socialist 


other hand, the parliamentary majori- 
ties in several important and incon- 
testably democratic European coun- 
tries are not Socialist, and if the 
U. S. Military Governor of Germany 
failed to push the socialization of 
German heavy industry, his reluct- 
ance need not be ascribed to Amer- 
ican infatuation with capitalism but 
can be explained by the fact, borne 
out by the parliamentary elections, 
that a popular majority favor—al 
least for the time being—a different 
arrangement. It is just possible—this 
reviewer lacks Mrs. Dean’s remark- 
able certainty about European aspira- 
tions—that the issue of socialism 
versus laissez faire is not the one that 
preoccupies Europe most. Some 
Europeans think, as this reviewer is 
reliably informed by European quar- 
ters, that it is the power political de- 
signs of Russia and the doings 
of Moscow-controlled Communist 
parties which worry some hundreds 
of million Europeans most. Now it is 
quite true that, as Mrs. Dean writes, 
the Soviet Union does not pose the 
one and only problem facing Europe 
and America. But Soviet interference 
does immensely magnify many other 
problems and renders some that are 
intrinsically easy, insoluble. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





CONFUSION AND VERA DEAN 


Since Mrs. Dean apparently does 
not perceive any valid reason for 
either European or American concern 
over threats of expanding Soviet 
Communism, she has no difficulty 
visualizing the alternative that the 
United States will “take over the role 
played by Russia’s previous oppo- 
nents, of containing Russia or men- 
acing its security by building alli- 
ances and acquiring bases along its 
peripheries.” U. S. aggression against 
the Soviet system would be justified 
only, Mrs. Dean holds, “if the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe and_ the 
Balkans will immediately repudiate 
communism and by an overwhelming 
majority choose to restore the gov- 
ernments that ruled them before 
1939.” For we must “draw a clearly 
discernible line between what we 
think of the conduct of the Soviet 
Union as a great power and what we 
think of communism as a way of 
life.” This is a fair specimen of the 
author’s argument and of the fog of 
ambiguity that lies over Mrs. Dean’s 
Kuropean-American panorama. 


CONTINUED 


In the first place, Mrs. Dean pre 
sents nowhere in her lengthy book 
the case for the contention underly- 
ing the foreign policy of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and the 
other signatories of the Atlantic Pact, 
that it is the Soviet Union who 
menaces fheir security, nor does she 
take the trouble to refute it by mar- 
shalling pertinent evidence. Equivo- 
cation is not exactly a sign of im- 
partiality. 

Secondly, no responsible Western 
statesman has thus far suggested that 
the peoples of Eastern Europe “re- 
store the governments that ruled 
them before 1939.” Moreover, there 
is good reason to assume, Mrs. Dean 
to the contrary, that the peoples of 
Eastern Europe would indeed “re- 
pudiate” communism were they freed 
of Soviet domination; they have 
done so wherever and whenever they 
were able to express their preferences 
by universal and secret suffrage. 
Hence to assume, as Mrs. Dean as- 
sumes, that these peoples have freely 
chosen communism as “a way of 





Which One Is the Liberal? 


“The Russians from time immemorial have held to the faith that the 


Israelites cherished when they invaded Canaan—the doctrine that there is 


one God, one State, one Chosen People and that any deviation from this 


idea is treason. 


- The overthrow of the Tsar did not disturb the idea. 


It merely substituted Lenin, and then Stalin, for God, the Politburo for the 


empire, and Communists for Muscovites. There remained one God, one 


State, one Chosen People ... .’—Gerald W. Johnson, in “Incredible Tale.” 
Book of the Month Club Selection for June. 


“In the coming years, the strongest, most determined foes of the Rus- 
sian police state are likely to develop east of the Iron Curtain. . . . The 
Russians as a race are neither domineering nor aggressive nor xenophobe. 
They are warmly human, gregarious and endowed with an avid and friend- 
ly curiosity about other peoples. . . . It is essential that the West learn 
to distinguish between the police state and the Soviet people, for if the 
former is an implacable foe, the latter, unless stupidly antagonized, are 


” 


potential friends and allies. . . .” —KEdmund Stevens, concluding his 


Pulitzer Prize-winning report on Russia for the Christian Science Monitor. 





life” and that the United States abets 
the “forces of reaction” by proclaim- 
ing its opposition to this particularly 
unpopular “way of life,” is—to put 
it mildly—to confuse the issue of 
Eastern Europe. 

It is, of course, possible that this 
reviewer has lost somewhere along 
the way the thread of the author’s 
argument. Since Mrs. Dean never de- 
fines what she means by communism, 
appears to equate Soviet and East 
European Communism with social- 
ism, and never draws “a clearly dis- 
cernible line” between communism 
“as a way of life” and the Stalinist 
police state, the reader should not be 
too harshly blamed for occasional fits 
of perplexity. 

Numerous typographical 
and factual, tend to deepen the gen- 


errors, 


eral impression of breathless haste 
which the volume conveys. The Com- 
munist Manifesto was written in 
1847, not in 1867. The correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor is 
widely known as Joseph C. Harsch. 
According to all standard histories of 
Europe, not all countries along the 
boundaries of prewar Soviet Russia 
were ruled by “fascist or semi- 
fascist” governments. It is Mrs. 
Dean’s habit to attribute some of her 
cherished views to “thoughtful Amer- 
icans,” “our friends in Europe” or 
simply to “many Europeans.” Those 
who may wish to ascertain the iden- 
tity of these anonymous wellwishers 
and experts will not be enlightened 
by the author’s reticent bibliography 
appended under the heading “Sug- 
gested Reading.” Incidentally, the 
author is identified on the title page 
as Research Director, Foreign Policy 


Association. 
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Character Assassination. 
By Jerome Davis. 
Philosophic Library. 241 pp. $3.00. 


CHARACTER assassination is an evil 
thing. Mr. Davis presents in this 
book some vivid stories of character 
assassination in American history, 
going back to Colonial days. He 
prefaces his work by a very eloquent 
Robert 
Hutchins, entitled “What Price Free- 


dom?” 


and moving statement by 


Despite these excellencies, the au- 
thor has by no means written the 
book we need on the subject which 
he has chosen. Neither historically 
nor psychologically does it give us 
deep insight into the history, cause 
and cure of prejudices and discrimi- 
nation against Jews and Negroes. 
The author contents himself with a 
rather hasty throwing together of 
quotations and statistics. 

In his chapter, “Smearing the 
Presidents,” he does an even more 
superficial job. Thus: he makes too 
much of the nut letters sent to 
Abraham Lincoln. Most of us lesser 
men are used to this sort of crank 
communication. With such letters he 
includes which might be called legiti- 
mate, even if extreme, criticism, as if 
it were character assassination. To 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
suffered from the same fate as Harry 


prove that 


Dexter White, Mr. Davis quotes a 
Herbert Hoover: “I 


recommend the magician’s animal 


statement by 


(the white rabbit) as the symbol of 
the New Deal party. It travels in un- 
certain directions, at high speed. It 
multiplies rapidly.” 

| happen to disagree with this 
opinion, but to utter it was by no 
means character assassination. | 
could give far more convincing proof 
of the kind of character assassination 
directed against Herbert Hoover in 
1932 than this quotation from Mr. 
Hoover. But Mr. Davis never men- 
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Mudslinging and the Muscovites 


Reviewed by Norman Thomas 
Socialist party candidate 
for President, 1928-1948 


tions character assassination except 
when it is directed at his heroes — 
and himself. He gives in some detail 
his version of his libel suit against 
the Saturday Evening Post in which 
the Post finally made a settlement 
out of court. 

In brief, Mr. 


amounts to this: Character assassina- 


Davis’ argument 


tion is evil; it has been directed 
against good and great men in Amer- 
ican history; and, therefore, by im- 
plication, we must despise and reject 
every charge of disloyalty which may 
be advanced in proceedings against 
civil service employees or by the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Precisely because it is important 
to prevent the kind of hysterical and 
irresponsible character assassination 
which the House Committee has fre- 
quently presented and of which Sena- 
tor McCarthy gives such conspicuous 
examples, one must regret this book’s 
method and its omissions. 

It is ridiculous — no, it is worse 
than ridiculous — to discuss charac- 
ter assassination in America in terms 
that imply that all there is to the 
problem of loyalty in the U.S. 
springs from the unjust charges of 
prejudiced men. One cannot help- 
fully discuss the theme which Mr. 
Davis has undertaken and completely 
ignore the Alger Hiss and Judy Co- 
plon cases and Julian Wadleigh’s 
confession that he took hundreds of 
documents from the State Depart- 
ment. In the light of these cases and 
other facts, much as one may deplore 
the method employed by the House 
Committee against Harry D. White, 
his case cannot be fairly dismissed 


in a little over one page of big print. 
But what makes Mr. Davis’ book 
a piece of special pleading rather 


than an adequate discussion of an 
important matter, is his complete 
failure to cite any examples of char- 
acter assassination by those masters 
of the art, the Communists through- 
out the world. 

I can testify from experience that, 
while the Communists did not invent 
character assassination in labor, lib- 
eral and radical circles, by their ini- 
tiative they pushed it to a height of 
intolerant falsehood previously un- 
known among us. No one ever said 
worse things about President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt than the Communists 
before their line was changed. | my- 
self am by no means one of their 
worst victims, yet many of the abu- 
sive and threatening letters which | 
have received have been obviously 
of Communist origin. In_ official 
statements, in their press and on 
their plattorm, I have been de- 
nounced as an “advocate of lynch- 
ing,” a “warmonger,” and = “an 
enemy of my country whose meet- 
ings should be forbidden by the 
government or broken up by the 
people. 

It would be easy to fill a book 
bigger than Mr. Davis’ simply with 
quotations from the Communist press 
which will admit no virtue or de- 
cency to any of its opponents. Mr. 
Davis has a perfect right to choose 
his illustrations of character assassi- 
nation but, in all fairness, he ought 
at least to have admitted the extreme 
guilt at this point of the Commu- 
nists. Then his argument would have 
a weight it cannot have while he con- 
tinues his role of whitewasher ex- 
traordinary for Stalin’s communism. 
He should give us something more 
than his own personal declaration of 
personal faith in democracy, liberty 
and truth. 









The Conscientious Objectors Speak 


Prison Etiquette—The Convict’s Compendium Of Useful Information. 


By The Inmates. 
Retort Press. 138 pp. $2.50. 


IN SHARP contrast with the many 
accounts of prison and concentration- 
camp life which have appeared since 
the end of the last war, 
Etiquette is presented primarily as 


Prison 


a polemical weapon and only coinci- 
dentally as a document of human ex- 
perience. Written by fifteen former 


book 


was edited, hand-bound, and publish- 


conscientious objectors, this 
ed by a group of their devoted sym- 
pathizers. Thus, this symposium on 
the subject of wartime imprisonment 
for refusal to bear arms necessarily 
lacks the objective detachment to be 
found in the writings of concentra- 
tionees, such as David Rousset, who 
had been imprisoned almost gratuti- 
tously by an irrational bureaucratic 
machine which found its very raison 
d'etre in the performance of the 
tyrannical acte gratuite. The testi- 
mony of the conscientious objectors 
is inevitably colored by the fact that 
the authors went to prison volun- 
tarily in order to prove a moral 
point, basing their action upon their 
correct assumption that they were 
dealing with a rational jailer. They 
write not as witnesses, but as advo- 
cates. 

Consequently, the tone of the 
essays is predominantly oratory 
and the author’s protests appear, at 
times, to be overly strident. This ob- 
jection is a purely literary one and 
need not detract from the possible 
validity of the political principles 
motivating the authors. But one may 
wonder, with some justification, 
whether they have not damaged their 
thesis in retaining a specific political 
bias in their description of the prison 
(i.e., totalitarian) community. 

The book offers several very valu- 
able accounts of prison-strikes, led by 
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the objectors, which analyze sym- 
pathetically the significant element 
of apathy that prevailed in the ranks 
of the non-political prisoners. It con- 
tains revealing insights into the too 
often corrupt and inefficient workings 
of the American penal system; it 
documents the efforts of the objectors 
to maintain their intellectual integ- 
rity and independence in the face of 
the pervading sub-kitsch culture of 
their captors, through the devices of 
sophisticating the prison theater and 
of refusing to paint signs or murals 
(one of the objectors, contributor 
Lowell Naeve, is a painter) “re- 
quested” by the prison authorities: it 
contains unprecedentedly detailed de- 
scription of acts of passive resistance 
on the part of prisoners. 

Yet, the romantic chord of perver- 
sity which Edmund Wilson, in speak- 
ing of this book, has diagnosed clin- 
ically as “masochistic,” is sounded 
so consistently as to deprive these 
perceptions of their otherwise de- 
served journalistic dignity. 

Thus, when a contributor, Howard 
Schoenfeld, describes in his article 
entitled “The Danbury Story” the 
objectors’ uncompromising defiance 
of an incongruously liberal warden, 
he justifies their scorn for the war- 
den’s unexpectedly friendly overtures 
by stating, “We were a proud, stiff- 
necked lot who openly boasted we 
were the most radical men in the 
country. We lined up that way, radi- 
cal versus liberal, and began our 
struggle.” 

Juxtaposed with such truculent 
pre-judgments, the warden’s pleas for 
caution seem strikingly naive and the 
reader wonders whether he is not 
reading the prison-memoirs of an 
equally diabolic, if less complex, Jean 


Genet. Like most of the acts of de- 
fiance chronicled here, this theoretical 
preparation for the Danbury Prison 
Strike (which has been inadequately 
publicized) is tinged with humor. 
since the radicals eventually 
the hand of the liberal warden by re- 
fusing, until their moral demands 


force 


are granted, to play baseball against 
a rival team from a_ neighboring 
prison in the inter-prison champion- 
ship competition, 

In the hands of the objectors, 
humor was an invaluable weapon 
against authority. By means of it they 
became capable of exposing the ab- 
surdities of “the system,” provided 
that the system finally saw the joke. 
Thus, many of the accounts are laden 
with a slapstick that appears funny 
and mischievous enough but which 
somehow strips the book of the tragic 
quality (apart from actual tragic con- 
tent) of Rousset’s L’Univers Concen- 
trationaire. The authors, perhaps for 
want of a genuinely extreme situa- 
tion (since their predicament was 
largely self-wrought), never make the 
discovery, with Rousset, “of humor, 
not so much as a projection of the 
personality, but as an objective pat- 
tern of the universe.” Their humor is 
politico-literary, as are 
They 


essentially 
most of their observations. 
seem to have vicariously bared them- 
selves to authoritarian brutality for 
the production of a cause célébre. 

In a preface eulogizing the hero- 
ism of the objectors, Christopher 
Isherwood confesses, “I myself was a 
lawabiding and somewhat apologetic 
objector during the same period.” 
Embarrassed apologies to a true Laz- 
arus should not be necessary. But, 
then again, a true Lazarus does not 


proselytize. 
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Langston Hughes’ Common Man 


Simple Speaks His Mind. 
By Langston Hughes. 
Simon and Schuster. 231 pp. $3.00. 


Jesse B. SEMPLE, known as Simple, 
is a man who lives in a prison. Like 
those most men seem to inhabit, 
Simple’s is made, not of breakable 
concrete and iron, but of bone-tough, 
self-knitting custom, of blood and an- 
xiety and the protective rituals of 
survival and power. Unlike most men 
except those of his race, Simple can 
clearly objectify the walls about him, 
can give them a name, “Jim Crow,” 
and can with absolute justification 
place the blame for them, and for his 
imprisonment, on someone else. 

In one sense this clear picture and 
assignment of responsibility is his 
strength. He can at times find free- 
dom in unconcern, a passive accept- 
ance of a white culture’s rules with- 
out any deeper commitment. But it 
may also be his weakness. In his ob- 
sessive certainty that the enclosure of 
which he is blameless is the source of 
discomfort, he has denied himself the 
will to wear it down or to make the 
space within more habitable than he 
found it. 

Simple is not a complete character. 
He exists as the major voice in a 
series of dialogues with a nameless 
first-person narrator and questioner, 
published originally as a weekly 
column in the Chicago Defender, a 
newspaper for Negroes. It might have 
been better to read the dialogues this 
way. episode by episode, before they 
were gathered into a book. 

Although the book has a moment 
of heightened suspense at the end 
and a denouement implying a hap- 
pier future, it has no developing 
structure to hold it together. It is 
cemented primarily by the humorous, 
bitter, and often deeply cutting in- 
sights Simple verbalizes for his ques- 
tioner. He lacks flesh and blood—he 
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cannot be visualized, and the fact 
seems consistent with his origin and 
purpose. 

Langston Hughes, his creator, de- 
scribes him on the jacket as “the 
ordinary ‘man in the street’,” a popu- 
lar phrase in these popular-phrase- 
repeating times. 

Simple is a partial collection of 
the surface reactions common to 
many people caught in the situation 
of colored residents of Harlem. This 
may be why he has no discrete re- 
ality of appearance or gesture—he is 
many-faced, unfused by imagination. 
He is slick and sophisticated and 
funny, and at the same time touching 
in his strength and sensitivity. But 
collected in a book, his total perform- 
ance may be more depressing than 
moving. Although he describes many 
intimate and troubling situations, 
there is no sense of the beat of a 
pulse or the contraction of viscera. 
He is not realized with sufficient con- 
creteness to be identified with. 

This is not meant to obscure the 
fact that Simple as he exists is 
shrewd and perceptive and sympa- 
thetic, nor to deny the persistent 
bright spots in the book. Simple loves 
the people of Harlem with an em- 
bracing warmth that, while it admits 
criticism, is not divisible. He can in- 
dulge in shiny and elaborate escapist 
fantasies, like one of a_ personal 
rocket ship that will carry him be- 
yond the boundaries of race preju- 
dice, while at the same time recog- 
nizing their unreality. He knows that 
a bar is something to lean on, and ad- 
mits that he leans on bars often, be- 
cause everything else he has leaned 
on fell down, “including,” he says, 
“my people, my wife, my boss, and 


” 
me, 


The finest episode in the book may 
be that of the one-legged veteran 
who falls while he is hurrying along 
a wet. slippery street. It is a sub- 
ject that has been used too often as a 
sympathy-arousing device, but Mr. 
Hughes has more to give it. The 
problem is the soldier’s dignity. He 
can maintain it in spite of his physi 
cal deficiency, if he is left alone, but 
with the deficiency he cannot escape 
two pursuing women, described as 
“dopey.” They overtake and capture 
him, each one angrily attempting to 
establish possession for the purpose 
of showering him with destructive 
sympathy. Mr. Hughes has neatly 
turned the knife. The metaphor is 
complete and brilliant. It leaves one 
with a haunting and unpleasant fear 
of sympathetic over-extension. 

Although he admits to breaking 
windows during the Harlem riots, 
Simple is not violent by nature. He 
is verbally violent, but it is the re- 
lease of bitter humor with which he 
drains off his frustrations. In spite 
of the unpleasantness of his situation, 
Simple holds tight to life and finds 
a tremendous satisfaction in the im- 
mediate act of living. This and the 
deflecting armor of humor are his 
greatest assets. 

Yet Simple is essentially formless. 
As a person this is justified by his 
shifted 


relative to relative, he seldom felt 


family background: from 
loved or wanted. But characters in 
books are not people and cannot be 
judged by the same standards. He 
lacks concreteness and shape—he has 
no narrative structure. He is not 
made important as a character, and 
the people, some of whose facets he 
represents, are important and more 


alive than he is. 















MUSIC 


LIST 


VERY time summer approaches, 
FE the musical picture changes. Sym- 
phonies fly out the window, operas 
close up shop, and summer concerts 
in parks, zoos and stadium feature 
either the most assimilable music. or 
the frankly 


culled from operettas and classical 


trashy tunes that are 


ballets and sail under the nonde- 


script term, “semi-classical.” It is 
as if the whole nation had thrown 
off the burden of serious music with 
a collective sigh of relief. Freed from 
its moral obligation to listen to music 
for didactic purposes, the public 
now enjoys tunes and sounds along 
with pretzels and beer. 

The contrasting seasonal aspects 
lead one to suspect that our attitude 
toward music is essentially Calvinis- 
tic. We dimly know that music is an 
part of Western 
Spelling culture with a capital K, we 


integral culture. 


view music more as a domain of 
knowledge than enjoyment. This is 
why audiences are relatively respect- 
ful toward contemporary music, treat- 
ing with the same curious though 
distant equanimity its harshest in- 
anities and most sublime thoughts. 

If music is something to be ab- 
sorbed intellectually and not to be 
taken on an hedonistic plane, we are 
obliged to consume it in quantity, 
much as the researcher inquires into 
both 
Qualitative 


relevant and irrevelant data. 
differentiation we are 
willing to leave to some distant and 
nebulous future. So we take every- 
thing as it comes, groping eagerly for 
extraneous means that can furnish 
us with a yardstick for measuring 


quality. Hence our penchant for 
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Making Music a Joy 
Instead of a Duty 


appreciation courses, music criticism 
and program notes, all designed to 
“explain” music but never capable of 
giving an illumination of the work 
as a harbinger of ecstasy and joy. 

Yet, if we dispense with the confin- 
ing elements of the concert ritual- 
the befrocked conductor celebrating 
Mass, the austere harpischordist per- 
forming a mysterious mumbo-jumbo, 
or the buxom singer imploring un- 
known powers presumably within her 
reach only—the American audience 
delights in the melodies of a summer 
concert. 

One kind of 


lively participation can be achieved 


asks whether this 
only on the operetta and folk-tune 
level. Or could we possibly reach this 
same intimate relationship with a 
Mozart symphony? One has seen it 
concerts with 


happen at summer 


some of the easier serious works, 
such as a Tchaikovsky piano con- 
certo or a Brahms symphony. But 
then no “aid” and no ceremonial 
stood between work and audience. 

I have often wondered whether it 
is not this split between worship and 
creature-joy that has produced so few 
serious compositions but a cornuco- 
pia of first-rate popular works in the 
U. S. Roger Sessions is perhaps the 
only native-born composer who can 
aspire to the high qualities of art. 
Others, though often talented, have 
amounted to little, because standing 
in awe before their own creative per- 
formance they feel the urge to lessen 
the climate of their Philistine import- 
ance through the infusion of snatches 
from the folklore or jazz, which they 


visualize as the proper domain of 





popular enjoyment. But it is primar- 
ily the quality of art which makes 
a work an esthetic experience. Its na- 
tional or popular flavor is present 
only because every composer worth 
his salt writes out of his environment. 
Bach is primarily a great composer; 
his work is only secondarily of its 
time and place. The same holds true 
of Sessions whose music is univer- 
sal, though I believe it could have 
been written only by an American. 
The popular boys have realized 
this long ago. They write the best 
music they are capable of, and they 
write it, no matter how limited in 
scope, out of an American reality. 
Gershwin is as good and as American 
as Johann Strauss is good and 
Viennese or Offenbach is good and 
Parisian. It is our serious talent that 
tries to be popular and national first, 
musical only second. Because being 
musical means to him either being 
solemn, or being solemn with a dash 
of the gamin, he lacks both serious- 
ness and true popular character. 
Unquestionably, all serious music 
has profound intellectual content. 
The listener can arrive at it, however, 
only by liking what he hears. Once 
he grasps this content his liking 
grows immeasurably. But he cannot 
achieve intimacy with a work the 
other way around. Understanding of 
a work is barred to him who does 
not feel the immediacy of its sound. 
I am not saying that the road to 
ultimate musical perception is not 
stony. Thorough acquaintance with 
the musical material, and familiarity 
with the propensities of sound, are 
indispensable. But I am saying that 
an intimate acquaintance with music 
can be achieved only through exten- 
sive listening in which a measure of 
enjoyment is present. The listener 
nothing in 
Haydn and everything in Jerome 
Kern had better stick to Kern. There 


obligation to enjoy 


who finds absolutely 


is no moral 
music. If we have to be moral let us 
adhere to the morality that prohibits 
us to be fools. And there is nothing 
more foolish than to yawn through 


an evening at Carnegie Hall. 
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SHIPLEY 


HE CONTINUED popularity of 
Arthur Miller’s Death of a Sales- 
man, both here and in Europe, six- 
teen months after it began its pres- 
ent Broadway run, makes it a critic’s 
duty to take a second look at the 
play. The current performance of 
Albert Dekker, who recently took 
over the role of Willy Loman, makes 
this a pleasure, as well. As_inter- 
preted by Dekker, Salesman assumes 
a new and more valid significance. 
A false 


placed on Miller’s drama by many 


construction has been 


persons, especially those, here and 
abroad, who are hostile to the Amer- 
ican way of life. They have seen in 
it an indictment of our system, of 
our easy-going democratic society, 
one aspect of which is our competi- 
tive free enterprise —the economic 
order which has spawned the char- 
acteristic American figure of the 
salesman. The play, these critics con- 
tend, shows the shallowness and 
falsity of these standards. What non- 
sense! If this were the playwright’s 
object, he would depict a salesman 
who, by his own standards, is a 
success —a material success — and 
then demonstrate that, spiritually, he 
is an abject failure. But Willy Loman 
does not measure up to his own stand- 
ards. Hence the play shows merely 
the failure of Willy Loman; it does 
not test the standards themselves. 
The story of Willy Loman is that 
of a well-meaning incompetent. He 
might have been a good, or at least 
a contented, carpenter, earning a 
moderate living. His sons would have 
grown up as respectable citizens. But 
Willy, a salesman living in the big 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Miller's Salesman: 


A Second Look 


city, had to “keep up with the 
Joneses.” He sought to attain vicari- 
ously through his son, Biff, the per- 
sonal glory his own incompetence 
denied him. In his other son, Happy, 
the father’s craving for prominence 
expressed itself in lying and lechery 
—conquest in the realm of fancy, 
and conquest in the sex-struggle. In 
Biff was revealed a spirit of rebel- 
lion that drove him from the city. 
But coupled with it was a need for 
recognition which made him dissatis- 
fied with every job he held; if he 
couldn’t be boss, he could revenge 
himself on society by fits of temper 
and petty thievery. 

The role of Mrs. Loman and her 
contribution to the downfall of the 
male Lomans must not be overlooked. 
Although she loves Willy—her de- 
fense of her husband to his contemp- 
tuous sons is the richest moment in 
the drama—she does not understand 
how to handle him. She coddles him, 
allowing him to find a refuge in his 
dreams and fancies, instead of gently 
recalling him to reality. Then, when 
his dreams blow up in his face, he 
has no values on which to base his 
survival. 

Essentially, the play portrays, not 
the death of a salesman, but the col- 
lapse of a man who has never learned 
to face the truth. He cannot even 
bring himself to accept a job from 
his best friend, even though he takes 
a weekly handout from the friend, 
salving his ego with the fiction that 
it is only a loan to be repaid some 
day. Rather than admit that he is 
not a “big shot,” he tries to muffle 
his failure in the silence of the grave. 


Willy Loman’s failings are not 
those of a salesman or of an Ameri- 
can, but of a man. Albert Dekker’s 
intelligent and challenging perform- 
ance lends the play new insight and 


pathos. 


BROADWAY NOTES 
Rocketship X-M_ (Expedition 


Moon) will continue for a second 
week at the Criterion Theater. Lloyd 
Bridges, Osa Massen, John Emery 
and Noah Beery Jr. are starred in 
the screen’s first story of man’s con- 
quest of space. 

MGM’s The Asphalt Jungle, di- 
rected by John Huston, winner of 
two 1949 Academy 
to the Capitol Theater on Thursday, 
June 8. The Asphalt Jungle portrays 


Awards, comes 


seven men who hold life and freedom 
cheap in their desperate quest for 
easy money. Sam Jaffe plays the 
notorious jewel thief who interests 
Louis Calhern, a slick criminal law- 
yer, in a millon-dollar master rob- 
bery. The accompanying in-person 
show will spotlight Charlie Spivak 
and his Orchestra, Georgie Price, 
Rose Murphy and the Lane Bros. 

The Fabian Brooklyn Strand 
Theater offers two John Wayne pic- 
tures, Angel and the Badman, with 
Gail Russell and Bruce Cabot, plus 
Flame of the Barbary Coast, with 
Ann Dvorak and Joseph Schildkraut. 
There are new prices: 35c from op- 
ening to 2 P.M.: 50¢ to 5 P.M.: and 
70c to closing, Monday through Fri- 
day, except holidays. 

\ highlight of the second week of 
outdoor symphonic concerts at Lew- 
isohn Stadium this season will be the 
appearance of Anna Maria Alberg- 
hetti, 14-year-old 
Italian coloratura soprano, as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra on Thursday 


headline-making 


evening, June 29. Anna Maria, who 
will perform a group of coloratura 
arias and Italian folk songs under 
the baton of Eleazar de Carvalho, 
came to this country for the first 
time in April of this year and will 
return to Italy immediately following 


her Stadium appearance. 
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All trade unions and fra- 
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NATIONAL 


August Claes- 
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theatre parties to do so Workers Summer School, Aug: 
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Manager of THE NEW LEADER NEW YORK CITY 
Theatrical Department. Phone “Reads to Freedom Foran,” 


SPring 7-8260. THE NEW 
LEADER Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 








Co-ops.” 
operative League. 


Radio Station WEVD, Sunday, 
June 11. Topic: “What Future 
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*“*Answers Please! 


Questions for Communists” 


Stephen Naft’s 


famous pamphlet is now available in a new, revised third edi- 
tion. We suggest that you place your order early to insure your 
copy of this sensational work which uses the Socratic method to 


debunk and embarrass the Communists. 
—25¢ per copy— 
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A Defense of Red-baiting 
and ‘Guilt by Association’ 

One of the exasperating tricks of the Com- 
munists is their habit of going into anguishes 
not over their own sins but over ours. “Red 
baiting”, they cry, and “guilt by association”, 
with so much earnest noise that they actually 
make some of us feel guilty. 

As for red baiting, there’s nothing so awful 
about that. Baiting isn’t fatal, it’s a teasing, 
an annoyance to the baitee. And who better 
as baitees than a self-appointed group which 
says American ways are all wrong and must 
be supplanted by Muscovite ways? 

As for guilt by association, of course there 
is such a thing. It’s silly to pretend that as- 
sociation means nothing. The jam on the 
small boy’s face says that he has been asso- 
ciating with the jam pot, and no constitutional 
privileges can make it otherwise. 

If during the war an American had been seen 
constantly in company with the Japanese in 
Manila, would it not be sensible to suspect him 
of villainy? No one can associate with tar, 
or even with perfume essences, without getting 
some of them on him, so that people cannot 
help linking him in their minds with tar, or 
with perfume. 

All of which does not mean we need to 
crucify the guilty parties. But we certainly 
do not have to continue them in positions of 
public trust, either in Government departments 
or in school systems. It would be very foolish 
to do so. We can and should turn them out 
and leave them alone to associate where and 
how they will, hoping that they will not per- 
sist in thrusting their tiresome associations on 
our attention. 

Rocer Wituiam Rus 


Lashes ‘The Whip’ for Equating 
‘Dixie’ with Fascist Anthem 


I have often wondered why some Northern 
liberals adhere to a double standard in their 
judgments of the various aspects of racial, na 
tional or regional feeling, or of liberals in other 
regions. This puzzlement was increased by 
The Whip’s column of May 13, when he criti 
cized Toscanini for playing Dixie in Richmond, 
and even went so far as to equate the emo- 
tional anthem of the Southern people with the 
marching song of Italian Fascism. 

When the British mines were taken over on 
January 1, 1947, it was my privilege to hear 
and thrill to the mass singing of 10,000 Welsh 
miners, who rendered the Welsh national 
anthem, Land of My Fathers, in their native 


tongue. Nobody in Britain or America took 
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The New Leader welcomes comment from its 
readers, regardless of point of view. For space 
reasons, however, try to keep your letters un- 


der 300 words. 


exception to this, or regarded the Welsh as 
less British or less devoted to the cause of 
labor because they also responded emotionally 
as Welshmen. 

Yet the Southern liberal is denied this same 
respect. He is suspect unless he tears his 
hair, beats his breast, screams mea culpa and 
spits upon those things which tend to stir the 
emotions of the Southern people. He must in- 
sist that they fit into a mold cast for them 
in the Northeastern states. 

rhis is a lot of nonsense. Furthermore, it 
isn’t even half-good politics. The effect has 
been to surrender our emotional symbols to 
the enemies of the Southern people, to the re- 
actionary local satraps of Northern finance 
capital, 

We either use these symbols ourselves or we 
surrender them to those who will use them 
effectively against us. If the playing or sing- 
ing of Dixie will ease the resistance to the 
message of liberalism, I will be happy to 
march behind Toscanini, giving full voice to 
those homey lines: 

“[ wish I was in the land of cotton 
Old friends there are not forgotten—” 
Davip G. GEORGE 


Like it or not, Dixie has come to be a 
musical symbol to the American Negro of 
the resistance to his struggle for emancipa- 
tion. The very word “Dixie” has become a 
symbol of Southern reaction; viz., Dixie- 
crat. I venture the belief that if somebody 
had explained to as venerable an anti- 
Fascist (or anti-Dixiecrat) as Toscanini that 
Dixie is a song which his segregated Negro 
audience in Richmond, Va. would not re- 
gard con amore, Toscanini very likely would 
have played something else for an encore. 


THE WHIP 


Praises Bohn’s Column 
On Decline of Humor 


I thoroughly enjoyed reading William E. 
Bohn’s column on the decline of humor. (THE 
New Leaper, April 22, 1950). He is right in 
pointing out that, whatever the taboos on 
humor here, we can congratulate ourselves that 
we have not yet entered that ultimate abyss of 
humorlessness known as communism. The final 
comment on the institutionalization of the 
sour puss in Stalinland was recently provided 
by a Soviet critic, who, denouncing a humorist 
for failing to direct his barbs at enemies of 
the state, gravely announced that there was no 
place in the U.S.S.R. for “laughter for laughter’s 
sake”! 

Wittarp Foiey 
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EDITORIAL 
A Lady Speaks Out 


HE “Declaration of Conscience” issued last 





week by seven Republican Senators, headed 
by Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, could not 
have been better timed, better sponsored or 
better written. Couched in forthright terms, it 
strikes telling blows at McCarthyism, the GOP 
Old Guard. and Democratic reluctance to soberly 


investigate Communist activities, 


“As a United States Senator,” Mrs. Smith de- 
clared. “Lam not proud of the way in which the 
Senate has been made a publicity platform for 
irresponsible sensationalism. I am not proud of 
the reckless abandon in which unproved charges 
have been hurled from |the Republican] side of 
the aisle. | am not proud of the obvious, undigni- 
fied counter-charges that have been attempted in 
retaliation from the other side of the aisle. 

“T don’t like the way the Senate has been made 
a rendezvous for vilification, for selfish political 
gain at the sacrifice of individual reputations and 
national unity. [ am not proud of the way we 
smear outsiders from the floor . . . and hide 
behind the cloak of Congressional immunity.” 


Then. boldly attacking the ulterior motives 
for her own party’s support of McCarthy, Mrs. 
Smith said: 

“I don’t want to see the Republican party ride 


to a political victory on the four horsemen of 
calumny—fear, ignorance, bigotry and smear.” 


Mrs. Smith concluded by accusing Republi- 





cans and Democrats “alike” of “playing directly 
into the Communist design of ‘confuse, divide 
and conquer. It is high time that we stopped 
being tools and victims of totalitarian techniques 
—techniques that, if continued here unchecked, 
will surely end what we have come to cherish 
as the American way of life.” 

But Mrs. Smith’s brave and welcome expres- 
sion of conscience—if it is to serve its honorable 
purpose—must be joined by an equally forth- 
right plea to the consciousness of Americans. 
Communism, they must be told, is not just a 
nightmarish figment of Senator McCarthy’s imag- 
ination, but a palpable and menacing reality. 
Senator Thye of Minnesota, a Declaration signer, 
has asked the GOP to frame a “responsible” 
policy on the issue of Communists in the Gov- 
ernment. Senator Ives of New York, also a 
Declaration signer, urges a bipartisan investiga- 
tion. Senator Lodge of Massachusetts suggested 
But “the 


other side of the aisle” has. so far. not been 


a similar type inquiry months ago. 


heard from. 

If the Administration wants 
have faith in it, and to continue to have faith 
in the Amercan system of government itself, 


Americans to 


then it must match Senator Smith’s Declaration 
of Conscience with an equally forthright Deela- 
ration of Consciousness. Now is the time to rout 
out communism and McCarthyism through 


methods—and men—which will be a credit to 


democracy. Mr. President, it’s your turn. 





BETWEEN ISSUES 





Tuis 1s our first formal word since we launched THE 
New LEADER as a magazine on May 6, and we'll say it, 
first, to thank readers for their inspiring response—and 
we sincerely mean, inspiring. Mainly, we want to intro- 
duce formally two new departments—we did promise 
new features, didn’t we? 

We are particularly proud of Kurt List’s music column, 
not only because Mr. List has a genteel beard (we seem 


30 


to collect beards on NL, in case you haven't noticed), 
but because he is an outstanding composer and musician, 
as well as critic. Mr. List’s musical works have been per- 
formed by front-rank orchestras the world over, and his 
musical comment has been published in Partisan Review, 
Glamour, Commentary and Modern Music. He is editor 
of Listen, a music magazine, and of the Bomart Music 
Publications. A book of his, The Social Psychology of 
Music, will be published shortly by Harcourt, Brace. 
Quite a tuneful, yes? 

Leonard Feather, our new Radio and TV editor, also 
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Going Up 


Ast Tuesday the New York Times carried 
L two headlines which sent eyebrows toward 
the ceiling. One announced, “Job Rise Near 
Record.” The other blazoned, “1 out of 4 Jobless.” 
The tirst referred to national employment figures 
—which had zoomed to near 60,000,000. The 
second introduced a story about serious unem- 
ployment in New York. How, it may be asked, 
can both statements be true? 

The answer is that we are still a young and 
dynamic country, Count the baby carriages on 
our streets. A couple of years ago 60,000,000 
jobs was set as a goal. Now it has been reached— 
and if we are to take care of our people a new 
goal must be set. With our population growing 
at the rate of 2,500,000 a year we must have new 
industries, new jobs, new ideas, and an ever- 
increasing number of citizens with the money 
to buy. 


CALISTER COLEMAN was not only an ar- 
dent and gifted fighter for humanity, but 


a dedicated man with a sense of humor too often 





lacking in these serious times. An early product 
of American Socialism, his writings graced the 
pages of many newspapers and magazines— 
“capitalist” and other—and his familiar form 
led many a picket line. To those of us who knew 
him, Mac Coleman’s recent death is a great loss. 








needs, as they say, no introduction—but we'll introduce 
him just the same. Mr. Feather was in TV before Ameri- 
cans took it over as a national craze, when he edited the 
British Broadcasting Corporation’s official TV supple- 
ment. He conducted a daily show on WMGM, New York, 
until an auto accident laid him up several moons ago. 
And, of course, he is the originator of Esquire’s famous 
All-American Jazz Concerts, and an_ internationally 
known jazz critic and composer. 

’Nough said. When there’s more like news to report, 
we'll be back in a flash—quote, unquote. 
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In one of the last issues of THE NEw LEADER to appear in tabloid form, 
we announced that effective with the issue of May 6, our price was to be 
raised to $5.00 a year. 

Since this rise in price was announced without notice, we now feel that 
we should offer some sort of concession to our old subscribers, in the form 


of a special renewal offer. 


THIS IS IT! 


From this date, until the end of June, our old subscribers—that is 
those who were subscribers previous to May 1950—will be extended the 
special privilege of renewing their current subscriptions for one more 
year only, at the old rate of $3.00 a year. This renewal can be made re- 
gardless of when your current subscription expires, and will become 
effective immediately upon the expiration of your old subscription. 


Remember, this offer is good only until June 30, 1950, and cannot 
be extended beyond this date. Fill in and return the attached coupon 
and avail yourself of the finest offer in NEw Leaber history. 





Gentlemen: the new 
I wish to take advantage of your spe- L 
cial renewal offer. Please renew my ea er 


subscription to become effective im- 


An Example of 
How This Offer Works. 


John Doe’s subscription will expire in Sep- 











tember 1950. Ordinarily, he would wait until 





7 East 15th St. this time and then renew at $5.00 a year for 


New York 3, N. Y. 


mediately upon the expiration of my 


current subscription. Enclosed — is 2a 
E the next 52 issues. However, under the terms 


$3.00 for a one-year renewal. 
of this offer, he need not wait to renew in 
‘ 


Name Sere ee ee ee 

September but instead can send his $3.00 in 
 EMIP ETT eTTTIR METI T ET TTR eT Ce eT immediately. In this way, he automatically 
EE ee ee ee eee ee eee SOS 0.00 WUE coccvessieenes extends his subscription to September 1951. 














